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I 


_In preparing this paper I have assumed that no one who 
would come to our Atlantic City gathering would be interested 
in a summary of what has been published on comprehensive 
examinations. For the years before 1929, as everyone will 
recall, Edward §. Jones’ Comprehensive Examinations in 
American Colleges (New York, Macmillan, 1933) gives the 
inquirer sufficient control of the literature of the subject and a 
faithful digest of much of it. Since 1929 the annual listings of 
the Education Index permit one to supplement by digests of his 
own the work of Mr. Jones. A casual sampling of references 
will convince anyone that the study of the senior comprehensive 
examination at this time is not much beyond the earlier stages 
of inquiry. The theory of it may be plausibly fixed in outline, 
but details of procedure are anything but fixed even for insti- 
tutions which have had much experience of it. In short, we are 
still at the stage where the report of a particular experiment is 
the only appropriate paper for an audience such as this. 

In summarizing the effort of the College of the Catholic Uni- 
versity to launch a comprehensive examination system over the 
last five years, I have given the unavoidable minimum of 
references to the story of the American college and to the story 
of the College at the University which are necessary to under- 
stand the effort. I take it for granted, however, that you are 
chiefly interested in the problems which the effort thrust upon 
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us, the solutions attempted, and the prospects of the system as 
we see it at the moment. A number of these problems, of course, 
are not peculiar to us and, in stressing them, I hope to gather 
suggestions from experiences of your own, whether or not you 
are engaged in an enterprise similar to ours. 


II 


Because of confusion in educational nomenclature and the 
misunderstandings which arise so readily from that confusion, 
the subject of the comprehensive examination has to be ap- 
proached by way of a number of agreements. We ought to 
admit at the outset that knowledge even at the collegiate level 
is only one of the elements of the complex thing called formal 
education and that it is at least debatable whether it is always, 
or whether it is ever, the most important element. We ought 
also to concede that in a heterogeneous democracy such as ours 
colleges are bound and ought to differ in varying degrees from 
one another both in aims and methods; that the location of the - 
college, its physical and financial resources, its religious af- 
filiation, the social and intellectual strata from which it pre- 
dominantly draws its students ought to be factors of first 
importance in the shaping of aims and in the choice of methods; 
and that these factors combine in endless variety to make every 
college at least a bit different from every other college in a 
country where government does not legally, and probably could 
not effectively, impose even superficial uniformity. We should 
further acknowledge that aims intelligently and honestly con- 
ceived in accordance with the particular interplay of these 
factors may or may not deserve recognition by the kind of 
accrediting agency which is interested primarily in whether the 
college prepares its students for formal postgraduate studies, 
but that the conscientious pursuit of such aims deserves the 
highest esteem from society. 

Educators have heard so much of these propositions of late 
that it may seem an impertinence to repeat them once more, 
especially since accrediting agencies have made it respectable 
for colleges to be intelligently different and since the columns 
of the New York Times have made it profitable for some- col- 
leges to be spectacularly different. But the colleges for the 
most part do not like to be different. Beyond necessary com- 
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mon denominators, which even the vague term “college” imposes, 
and in spite of professions of strong individuality, the colleges 
tend to be gregarious, to include features and devices which are 
not appropriate to the individual situation. The maintenance 
of a football team at the Catholic University is one example of 
this tendency. The maintenance of the senior comprehensive 
examination by some colleges is another. No one can offer a 
sound reason—academic, financial, or social—why the Catholic 
University should go through the ritual of supporting a football 
team. No one can suggest an academic reason why some insti- 
tutions should try to maintain a system of comprehensive 
examinations. When a feature is engrafted on an institution 
which the nature of the institution will not support, that feature 
becomes a specious substitute for, a mere label of, the genuine 
article. But such is the gregariousness of the American colleges 
that they tend to appropriate labels widely and to misunder- 
stand one another easily in the confusion which results from 
this tendency—as if not to adopt the label were a public con- 
fession of inferiority and to insist on the substance behind the 
label were a cause for declaration of hostilities. There may be 
cogent reasons at times which lead institutions to adopt a label 
without the substance, but there is no reason why a group of 
educators should assume that an institution which, knowing 
what it is about, refuses to adopt either the label or the sub- 
stance is an inferior institution. Certainly it is not assumed in 
the paragraphs which follow that a senior comprehensive exami- 
nation system inevitably raises a college above colleges which 
decline to adopt such a system, for who is to define the objec- 
tives of any and all colleges? The only contention implied is 
that the appropriation of such a system by a certain type of 
college can make that college superior to its former self. 


The college for undergraduates in the American educational 
structure—the so-called college of liberal arts—derives from 
the English element in American tradition. And after three 
hundred years it still reflects the muddlesomeness of its English 
parentage. The very term “American college” is an awkward 
term outside of the widest, most abstractive connotations. 
Geographically it can be defined with some satisfaction, for 
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almost everyone will agree that its habitat is this side the 
12-mile limit. Educationally it cannot be thus constrained, for 
no one can draw up a set of objectives for the American college— 
gregarious though it tends to be—to which either American 
theory or American practice—especially American practice— 
will subscribe. Meanwhile the individual college stumbles 
through its particular statement of aims trying to reconcile 
such words as “liberal” and “patriotic,” “scholarship” and 
“democracy,” or juxtaposes them glibly in a succession of uncon- 
scious paradoxes. For the American college is muddled as well 
as gregarious, and its gregariousness, after all, is only one 
expression of its underlying muddlescmeness. 

One curious index of both traits—found in the parent as well 
as in its American offshoot—is the part assigned to intellectual 
activity by collegiate convention. The development of “under- 
graduate scholarship,” the production of alumni habituated to 
perceive the meanings and relationships among ideas old and 
new, is an aim expressed or implied by every institution which 
calls itself a college of liberal arts. Usually it is alleged to be 
the chief aim. Sometimes it is the only aim professed. In any 
event, in keeping with this supposed aim, knowledge is the one 
and only element of education which all of them try to measure. 
And on the results of such measuring almost completely pro- 
motion and graduation are based. If the production of under- 
graduate scholarship were really the chief aim of the colleges, 
both the English parent and the American offspring would be 
conspicuous failures. For neither of them, until a very late 
date in their story, succeeded in evoking from a notable 
minority of undergraduates in any of its institutions the intel- 
lectual enterprise which is prerequisite to the development of the 
critical mind. The colleges at Cambridge and Oxford did not 
begin thus to reform themselves until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and they were realistic enough to draw a 
distinction between “honors” men and “pass” men in their 
reforms. Only after the beginning of the twentieth century did 
a few American colleges begin to follow them. 

As a matter of fact, the colleges have not failed thus con- 
spicuously, for the production of undergraduate scholarship has 
not been and is not the aim of most of them. Neither in 
entrance requirements nor in methods of instruction nor in 
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budgetary allotments nor in requirements for graduation has 
the ideal of undergraduate scholarship informed their efforts. 
That many of them claim to be pursuing this ideal is not a proof 
of deliberate dishonesty but rather of the muddlesomeness in 
which most of them are immersed. 

Before the Civil War those who were interested in the Ameri- 
can college had no misgivings about its mission. The fact that 
very few people gave the college a second thought lent added 
assurance to the theory of a college upheld in a simple society. 
After the Civil War the egalitarian heresy fostered by Jack- 
sonian democracy conspired with the spread of economic oppor- 
tunity and the rise of the universities to confuse the theory of 
the American college and to befuddle its practice. The results 
of the democratic heresy are with us painfully, but the rise of 
the universities is of immediate interest here. 

In the seventies and eighties of last-century America, edu- 
cational leaders felt so acutely the need of fostering graduate 
school instruction that, with characteristic American impatience 
and emphasis, they. tended to think of little else. The colleges 
which began to be universities in these decades were so anxious 
to reach university status that they tended to forget the ever- 
present claims of the college to administrative attention. Mr. 
Eliot’s administration of Harvard is a notorious instance of this 
false and naive emphasis. This longing to transpose the German 
university system to a country which lacked the governmental 
set-up needed to make that system feasible found expression in 
the establishment of the free elective system, so destructive 
to American education. It also found expression in the estab- 
lishment of three universities as graduate schools only—the 
Johns Hopkins in 1876, Clark University in 1887, and the 
Catholic University in 1889. Each of them tried from the day 
of its foundation to get along without undergraduate instruction 
of any sort. Each of them failed. All three were forced in 
defense of the integrity of their graduate instruction to give 
undergraduate preparation. Finally each organized a college of 
sorts. One cannot understand the development of the compre- 
hensive examination in this country unless he is fortified with 
this fin du siécle attempt to launch universities at the expense 
of, or without the benefit of, colleges. He may know something 
of the mischief done to American colleges by the free elective 
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system which Mr. Eliot also fathered, but unless he also knows 
of the false emphasis on universities he will not understand how 
the colleges fell so far short of their professed intellectual aims 
and, paradoxically enough, how they were made to feel at the 
same time how far they had fallen. 

In this futile battle against peculiarly American conditions 
neither the universities which first were. colleges nor the univer- 
sities which added colleges to their structure as an afterthought 
were either graceful or intelligent losers. The college at Har- 
vard, for instance, until after Mr. Lowell’s inauguration in 
1909, the college at Yale even as late as the recent administra- 
tion of Mr. Angell, the college at Princeton until about twelve 
years ago, were feeble, ineffective institutions from the intellec- 
tual standpoint because the administration in each of these 
ancient collegiate foundations was absorbed in the upbuilding 
of graduate schools. On the other hand, the story of under- 
graduate instruction at Clark, the Johns Hopkins, and the 
Catholic University is a story of indirectness, reluctance, and 
confusion followed by grudging, hostile, shamefaced acceptance. 
It took the administration and faculties of these institutions 
many years to learn the lesson that in neglecting the college 
they were neglecting the intellectual foundation on which post- 
graduate studies must rest and to learn the further lesson that 
the normal, intelligent undergraduate is capable of intense pre- 
occupation with intellectual pursuits. That some men educated 
as well as eminent had been students in these and other colleges 
while the presidents and the professors were learning their 
lessons merely proves again that education on its intellectual 
side is self-education basically and that colleges in themselves 
are mere aids and conveniences thereto and are not the doting, 
indispensable almae matres of collegiate sentimentality. 

IV 


The College at the Catholic University (and its undergraduate 
predecessors in three former schools of the University) has been 
subject until recently to the vicissitudes which were experienced 
generally by American colleges within university structures 
after the graduate schools of the United States began to grow. 
For a long time, like some of them, it was not wanted and for 
a long time after it was officially accepted it was, like others 
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of them, neglected. Despite the fact that a clearly under- 
graduate degree was conferred as early as 1897, despite the fact 
that the professors were forced to give undergraduate instruc- 
tion to woefully unprepared B.A.’s and B.S.’s coming up from 
American colleges, undergraduate instruction was a sub rosa, 
bootleg affair until after 1904, something whose hidden existence 
can be gleaned only from the obiter dicta of officials who were 
clinging to the fiction of a “graduate school only” in their 
reports. Under Bishop Shahan (Rector from 1909 to 1927) the 
undergraduates began to receive open and sympathetic and 
systematic attention, despite sincere disapproval of this policy 
by many faculty members. The seven years of Bishop James 
Hugh Ryan’s administration will always be associated with the 
return to standards as far as graduate work is concerned and 
with swiftly rising standards in the undergraduate curricula. 
Twice during his administration undergraduate instruction was 
revised upward. The second of these reforms, begun five years 
ago, is the proper subject of this paper. 


It seems to be clear from the evidence available that intel- 


lectual improvement of the colleges has been dependent on the 
development of the comprehensive examination and that those 
institutions have improved most on this score which have 
realized most fully in their practices the theory of that type of 
examining. When Mr. Jones, who compiled the survey men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper, tried to formulate a 
definition of the examination that would reflect American usage, 
he was forced by the varieties of practice which he uncovered 
to limit himself to the statement that the comprehensive 
examination is one that tries to measure knowledge more exten- 
sive than that which a student can acquire by following one 
course. It may combine the materials of no more than two 
courses or it may examine course-work pursued by the student 
over several years or it may ignore the limitations of courses 
altogether and probe a field of knowledge or several fields of 
knowledge in such a way that no amount of mere course-work 
will get the student ready for that probing. Again it may con- 
sist of the simple recall of items and of passages, or of the 
recognition of correct associations, or of questions which demand 
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summary and development, or of essays involving a group of 
relations, or of the solving of problems never seen before by the 
student. And yet again it may be required of “honors” students 
only, or it may be required of all candidates for undergraduate 
degrees. Mr. Jones’ survey seems to show that even the weakest 
type of comprehensive—the kind that consists of recall questions 
only on materials seen by the student in at least two courses— 
does improve somewhat the undergraduate performance, but 
that to call such tests “comprehensives” or, worse still, “senior 
comprehensives” is almost Byzantine magniloquence. 

The kind of comprehensive which most completely corresponds 
to the theory of this kind of examining is given near the end of 
the senior year; it lasts from nine to fifteen hours (in Mathe- 
matics it may consume from five days to a week); in preparing 
for it the student devotes most of his intellectual effort for at 
least the last two years of his residence, partly by following 
courses but chiefly by work outside of courses; on his successful 
completion of it depends his graduation, and it is considered 
so much the most important academic act of his undergraduate 
days that it may be reckoned in the determination of his final 
class standing as equal to all else that he does in the junior and 
senior years. 

This kind of comprehensive is based on the assumption that 
no one should receive a bachelor’s degree unless he can prove 
his ability to put items of knowledge in some one field or divi- 
sion into original and pertinent combinations in solving prob- 
lems new to him in that field or division. It scarcely needs to 
be stated that the traditional semester-hour kind of college 
could never prepare him for such an examination and that the 
typical American college which aims to give such examinations 
must tear itself to pieces and build itself up anew. Woodrow 
Wilson tried to do something of the sort at Princeton in the 
first decade of this century, but tradition and the trustees 
were too much for him in the smug and somnolent Princeton 
of that time. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, deriving, I suspect, 
much of his inspiration and some of his ideas from Mr. Wilson, 
did succeed in the course of twenty years and against enor- 
mous, sometimes hysterical, opposition in establishing such a 
system at Harvard. Finally, under the leadership of Dean 
Eisenhart, Princeton worked out a highly effective system of 
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its own. Five years ago Catholic University frankly appro- 
priated several of the Princeton features. And at the moment 
the College at Yale is adopting the Princeton system in large 
measure, without over-emphasizing, I am told, its debt to Nas- 
sau Hall. 

All of these institutions (colleges such as Haverford and 
Swarthmore and Wellesley are not considered because of their 
freedom from the circumstance of a university) were led to 
reform their colleges because of the enormous discrepancy 
between their graduate and undergraduate parts on the score 
of scholarship. All of them had injured undergraduate work 
by their preoccupation with graduate studies. But as they 
grew in power of graduate instruction, the more impossible be- 
came the contrast between the growing seriousness of the one 
and the growing frivolousness of the other. At the same time, 
they began to realize that unless they pulled the college up, the 
college would inevitably pull them down because of the students 
whom the college would send them. The college, they dis- 
covered, was with them for better or for worse. So they de- 
cided—not without much spiritual groaning—that it had to be 


with them for better, and they adopted the comprehensive ex- 
amination with all that implies in the way of reorganization as 
the only way out of their dilemma. And so a movement that 
had begun in the seventies by wrecking the feeble colleges of 
that time intellectually (the semester hour foolishness was part 
of it) ended by becoming the not too eager intellectual savior of 
some of them. 


VI 


Not satisfied with the improvement which he had made in un- 
dergraduate work in 1930 because there was still a distinct de- 
crease of required intellectual effort after the end of the sopho- 
more year, Bishop Ryan decided in 1933 that a thorough- 
going comprehensive examination system was the only solution 
of the problem presented by a college located on a campus 
where graduate school standards were rising constantly. He 
also decided that Harvard and Princeton were the two institu- 
tions whose systems should be especially studied for whatever 
of suggestiveness they might offer, since among all the institu- 
tions which were experimenting with comprehensives they re- 
sembled most closely in structure the structure of the University. 
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In the fall of 1934 he began his second reform. The Princeton 
scheme was followed more closely than the Harvard scheme 
probably for no better reason than that Dr. Deferrari and I, 
who were in immediate charge of the reform, were enormously 
impressed by the improvement in the college at Princeton since 
our days as graduate students there. The Princeton scheme 
was followed with modifications, of course, in accordance with 
variant details of university organization. 

One feature of the reform of 1934 has been the ease with 
which it has been realized. It has been enormously laborious, 
but none of the labor has had to be expended in coaxing and 
soothing and outmaneuvering. The Chancellor, Archbishop 
Curley; the two successive Rectors, Bishop Ryan and Monsignor 
Corrigan; the Trustees, the faculty, the student body, the 
Business Office even, have supported the reform fully and unfail- 
ingly. Possibly the College seemed so bad to all of them 
when contrasted with the Graduate School that they were in a 
desperately reforming mood. In any case the unanimity of 
support given undergraduate comprehensive examinations at the 
Catholic University is, in so far as I know, unique. 

A review of the current curricula of the College made it clear 
that some were strenuous, others were not strenuous, especially 
for the last two years of college, and that none was an adequate 
preparation for the kind of examination contemplated. The 
College was therefore divided sharply into a lower and an upper 
division on the assumption that the work of the first two years 
of residence and the work of the last two years of residence 
were distinct. It was assumed that the work of the first two 
years was to round off the student’s general training in college 
entrance subjects begun in the secondary school, to give him 
certain prerequisites for upper division work, and to eliminate 
the student who somehow had eluded the vigilance of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and who was yet incapable of getting 
ready for the last two years of college. It was assumed that 
the chief task of the upper division was to prepare the student 
directly for the comprehensive examination. In keeping with 
the assumed objectives of the lower division the general re- 
quirements of the bachelor’s degree were revised in such a way 
that there were no longer any so-called “easy” curricula for the 
first two years of college; all “easy” courses were eliminated ; 
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a severe grading policy was introduced; and an automatically 
working dropping policy was published and, of course, enforced. 
Every teacher and student counselor in the lower division soon 
learned that the College considered it everybody’s duty to help 
it rid its rolls early in course of all undergraduates who would 
not survive the comprehensive examination if they somehow 
succeeded in becoming seniors. The College administration, 
as well as teachers and student counselors, have learned more 
about the meaning of this duty, of course, as their experience 
has grown. Another device which has the negative virtue of 
helping to eliminate the unfit as well as the positive virtue of 
preparing the fit better for upper division work has been the 
imposition of the Modern Language Requirement, whereby a 
student cannot become a junior until he has shown an outside 
examining committee that he can read either French or German 
at sight. This examination he takes along with the graduate 
students who are trying to meet the language requirement for 
advanced degrees. He may not take it before the end of the 
sophomore year. He must pass it before the beginning of the 
junior year, if he is to enjoy junior standing and not be placed 
on probation. On the positive side, this requirement has 
helped to raise immeasurably the level of work done in French 
and German in the first two years of college. It has also un- 
fortunately reduced to near the vanishing point undergraduate 
courses in Italian and Spanish, since only students concentrat- 
ing in French seem to include them. Since one of the aims 
of the lower division is to see to it that all students work 
strenuously, they are carefully graded at entrance in English, 
Mathematics, French, German, Greek and Latin and placed 
where their achievement shows that they belong, regardless of 
the evidence on their entrance records. Six levels are thus 
always maintained in freshman English and three levels in fresh- 
man Mathematics, the lowest of these levels in the latter field 
being higher in quality than that formerly demanded of students 
preparing to study Calculus. In order that freshmen and soph- 
omores may be shifted from one level to another readily, sched- 
ules are so arranged that-changes can be made without the 
possibility of conflicts. 

On becoming a junior the student chooses some one of sixteen 
fields of concentration offered by the College and to it he devotes 
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the major part of his efforts for the last two years of residence. 
Up to now, and perhaps indefinitely (nobody knows at the mo- 
ment), departmental rather than divisional concentration has 
been offered. To help the student to concentrate and to prepare 
for the examination in his field, he is given a reading list at the 
end of the sophomore year, is enrolled in a reading list course 
with other junior concentrators, and meets at least once a week 
in conference with them and with the Departmental Adviser; 
in his senior year he is a member of the coordinating seminar 
in his field, meeting with senior concentrators and the Depart- 
mental Adviser at stated intervals to make reports, to raise 
problems, to criticize the work of other concentrators, and to 
organize his growing knowledge and to acquire the facility to 
think relationally in the field. As a further aid to this work, 
the student’s basic load of courses has been reduced from the 
traditional five to four for all four semesters of the last two 
years of college. 

The mere launching of such a program has forced the College 
to eliminate practically all seminary students after the sopho- 
more year and has forced the University to drop the outmoded 
and at least locally discredited combined arts and professional 
curricula which once were tolerated (v. g., the Arts-Law pro- 
gram). It has also eliminated most of the transfer prospects. 
Our rejections of bona fide applicants on this score ran as high 
as 74 per cent in a recent year. It has likewise forced the 
College to look to its freshman entrance requirements. This 
feature, here as elsewhere, is the least satisfactory detail of the 
new set-up. There is no question that the undergraduate 
body has improved enormously in quality, but still a few stu- 
dents get in each year who have no business being in our college 
and who have to be dropped in the freshman year. They earn 
good scholastic aptitude scores, they come with the optimistic 
recommendations, their grades in acceptable subjects are at 
least up to our minimum, they are not ranked in the lower half 
of their class. And yet they collapse after a few weeks in 
college. Our entrance requirements in actual practice are 
higher than are those of many colleges, but I suspect, although 
I do not know, that the entrance requirements of at least two 
institutions represented in this group this morning are higher. 
And yet we are confident that we reject each year a number of 
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good students, students who would probably do creditable work 
under our system but who cannot give us the evidence which 
our printed requirements demand. 

Before the College could begin the construction of compre- 
hensive examinations, before the reading lists could be intelli- 
gently prepared, before the coordinating seminars could be 
properly organized, the College as a whole and each department 
offering concentration had to decide what the objectives of the 
examinations were to be and therefore what the objectives of the 
instruction were to be. As far as the general objectives of 
the College were concerned, it was easy to reach agreement. 
Negatively these objectives included (1) correcting the notion 
that the passing of courses was important educationally, (2) 
discouraging cramming and exclusive reliance on textbooks and 
mere course-lists of books, (3) reducing the lecture to its sec- 
ondary, supplementary importance in effective college instruc- 
tion. Positively these objectives included (1) the develop- 
ment of an attitude favorable to scholarship by leading the 
student to grapple repeatedly with main generalizations and to 
apply them constantly in course-work and in extra-course read- 
ing and experimentation, (2) to give full scope to the powers of 
the outstanding students. More difficult and more amusing 
were our experiences when the departments began to translate 
these objectives into the specific realities of their own fields. 
Some departments which had a reputation for strenuosity and 
were very proud of the fact found no end of trouble in explain- 
ing why they worked themselves and their students so hard 
and therefore what they were up to in making out examinations. 
Some of them found out for the first time that their approach 
to undergraduate instruction was purely graduate and profes- 
sional. All of them found out in conference that the device of 
specific objectives would have to vary a bit from field to field, 
that Mathematics, for instance, was so highly developed as a 
science and required so many prerequisites for advanced work 
that relational thinking in the field could be expected only of 
the student of extraordinary mathematical talent and of ex- 
traordinary mathematical preparation. Relational thinking in 
History and the Social Sciences leading to critical evaluation and 
. expression, on the other hand, was found to be a workable 
Objective. Despite the variant stages of scientific develop- 
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ment, the differences on the score of subject-matter (v. g., the 
natural sciences vs. the social sciences), the differences in tradi- 
tional needs of instruction (v. g., the laboratory method of the 
natural sciences vs. the quiz-and-paper devices in History) all 
agreed that the lowest performance which they would accept 
as satisfactory in the comprehensive examination would be 
capacity to infer and use facts and formulae. Some of them 
raised this minimum to include the solving of problems new to 
the student and all agreed that orientation with a broad and 
complex field, leading to critical evaluation and expression, was 
(outside the fields of Mathematics and Physics) the ultimate, 
where it was not the immediate, objective of the department. 
We like to think that as a result of all this soul-searching we 
are not so muddled in our objectives and methods as at one 
time we undoubtedly were. 

The departmental advisers who are in charge of the reading 
lists and the coordinating seminars form a board under the 
presidency of the dean. They act as liaison officers between 
the board and the departments; they keep the departmental 
reading lists up-to-date; they keep control of current literature 
on comprehensive examinations; they meet at regular intervals 
with the dean to compare experiences and to solve mutually 
problems which arise. To make it possible for them to organ- 
ize the reading lists and the seminars, to check up on reading, 
to direct discussions, to criticize reports, to quiz critically, and 
to play the effective heckler at all times as well as to fulfill 
other duties, the administration has reduced their teaching loads 
commensurately. Such a board seems to be necessary to as- 
sure systematic attention to undergraduate problems in a pre- 
dominantly graduate-school atmosphere, to control adequately 
the last two years of the college course, and to assure a con- 
sistent college policy throughout the four years of residence. 

The one responsibility of this group which is as important as 
all its other duties combined is the comprehensive examination 
itself. The questions asked in the examinations of any year 
are published as soon as the examinations have been given. 
The board sees to it that questions are always being gathered 
by the departments; it criticizes suggestions on this score as to 
their objectivity, reliability, validity, degree of difficulty, 
capacity to stimulate original reactions, and their degree of con- 
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sistency with the published objectives of the department; it 
weights the questions, supervises the administration of the 
examinations and the evaluation of the papers submitted. This 
most important task, or series of tasks, is also the most laborious 
and the board begins to worry in October about the questions 
which will be asked in the following May. 


VII 


In the foregoing paragraphs, for lack of time, I have said 
nothing about many topics which the examination has brought 
before us in the guise of devices or problems or passing sug- 
gestions: v.g., the football players, the students who fail to 
pass the examination, the grading system, the problem of Eng- 
lish composition, the senior thesis, the discouraging of mere 
memory work, the discouraging of mere cleverness and of over- 
emphasis on English style, the progressive fading of distinction 
between senior concentrators in the college and first-year 
graduate students, the elimination of courses no longer needed 
by the College, the tendency of professors of the Graduate 
School to participate in coordinating seminars. I have tried 
rather to suggest what a senior comprehensive examination 
means in terms of the experience of one institution and why that 
institution was forced to adopt the system in self-defense. 

While the system has been in operation only five years and 
has put an added burden on the staff as well as on the budget, 
it is firmly established as a system. The only proposals to 
change it which would receive any attention from either the 
administration or the faculty or the students would be proposals 
which would promise to make it more effective. Undoubtedly 
plenty of these will be discovered with growing experience, rang- 
ing all the way from entrance requirements to the actual giving 
of the examination. We are acutely aware at the moment, for 
instance, that we are the victims of that specialism which was 
characteristic of the best in American higher education in the 
generations immediately before us when the present faculty of 
the College was being trained. Broad, relational thinking which 
will prepare the students for broad, relational questions and 
which will enable us to formulate such questions is not the 
easiest of feats for a generation of scholars trained as we have 
been. But we are working at this defect continuously and hope 
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that we gather power from year to year. Meanwhile there is no 
question that the students gather power. Their demands have 
put an ever-growing burden on the library; they take a furious 
interest in their fields; the corridors ring with discussion of 
first principles and cardinal problems because the students have 
discovered the fun of setting principles to work for their minds. 
Whatever may be the defects of the system at the moment are 
as nothing compared to this result. 

The totality of a college education cannot be realized through 
a carefully managed comprehensive examination system, but it 
can raise one very important element of that education to a 
plane which would have been thought utopian on the campus in 
Brookland ten brief years ago. We have learned, in short, that 
Mr. Lowell was right when he declared to an unbelieving gen- 
eration at Harvard a quarter of a century ago that the normal 
young man could be led to take an enthusiastic interest in things 
of the mind. 

JamMEs MaRSHALL CAMPBELL. 

Dean, The College of Arts and Sciences, 

The Catholic University of America. 
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TRAINING FOR CATHOLIC ACTION 


A number of training schools on the subject of Catholic Action 
are being conducted of late in various parts of the United 
States, two national schools on social action, including Catholic 
Action, have now been held, and for several summers the 
Sodality of Our Lady has organized Schools of Catholic Action 
in different centers. Those who attend these schools are often 
far from novices, and it may well be asked why Catholic Action 
workers need training even after they have perhaps been long 
engaged in their respective fields. , 

The answer seems to be the following. The very simplicity 
of the words Catholic Action has led many of us, quite mis- 
takenly, to suppose that we know the doctrine they involve. 
No movement, however, of the vast import of Catholic Action 
could be so simple that it may be comprehended at a glance. 
The fact, indeed, is quite the contrary. Truly to carry out 
Catholic Action means not only an understanding of the term; 
much more, it requires a study of the various forms of organi- 
zation it may take; and much more still, it involves a real 
understanding of its spirit. Only study and prolonged, prayer- 
ful meditation will give this. 

Of course it may be true that a child is sometimes a Catholic 
Action worker of the most successful and apostolic kind, for 
children must do the work of Catholic Action among children, 
just as the worker, the employer, the professional man, the 
person of leisure must essentially do their work in Catholic 
Action each within his sphere. But where the child with an 
intuitive knowledge of values and of truth may lightly tread, 
nevertheless the adult, intuitive child though once he may have 
been, needs study and meditation. Our grasp of spiritual values 
seems to become dull as our intelligence unfolds not only to our 
gain but also to our detriment, since the mind brings with its 
development the observation of such a host of facts and theories 
that the simplicity of truth eternal needs discernment to per- 
ceive. Our world is, too, more complicated than that of children, 
so that of necessity our Catholic Action work is more involved, 
and many considerations and problems call for knowledgeable 
attention. Catholic Action workers, therefore, need to know 
exactly what the words imply, and this includes an understand- 
ing of their spirit. 

19 
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For those who cannot attend our own Schools of Catholic 
Action, and also for comparison’s sake, an account of the first 
English School of Catholic Action, held in London just before 
the war, may be of interest. Why the school was primarily in- 
tended to be for women, and why there was not a similar training 
ground for the men of England is not within this writer’s power 
or province to explain. One or two nuns attended regularly; 
occasionally a priest was among the audience; at the evening 
lectures there were a few laymen. Essentially, however, the 
school was for laywomen and girls. Many of these, office work- 
ers, devoted one of their hard-earned holiday weeks to sitting 
at a desk and studying earnestly in the hot and stuffy London of 
mid-August, a time which all Londoners hope to spend at one 
of the many seaside or country resorts for which Great Britain 
is so famed. They came from all parts of the British Isles, but 
there were a few representatives also from Australia, India, 
South Africa, Holland, Switzerland, and the United States. 
Almost all were active members of official Catholic Action or- 
ganizations; some were even executives therein. 

The school was held at Cardinal Hinsley’s express request. 
Chief among the lecturers on the specific topic of Catholic 
Action were His Grace Archbishop Godfrey, the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Great Britain; His Lordship Bishop Myers, who gave two 
addresses on the subject; Rev. T. F. Fitzgerald, spiritual adviser 
to the Westminster Catholic Action Board; and Rev. Vincent 
Rochford. Here follows a summary of what they taught. 

Catholic Action, officially promulgated only these past ten 
years, with Pope Pius’s encyclical on the subject but eight 
years extant, is, in the oft-repeated definition of Pope Pius in 
his Mens Nostra encyclical of December 20, 1929: the partici- 
pation of the laity in the apostolate of the Hierarchy. The 
word laity means laypeople, so that priests and religious cannot 
take part in the actual work of Catholic Action, although of 
course they can be auxiliaries to it. Their work within the 
Church is already defined. The word apostolate is important, 
for the idea of the restoration of all the activities in this world 
to Christ is of the essence of Catholic Action. Purely spiritual 
societies, such as Third Orders, aiming solely at the self-sancti- 
fication of members, are not part of Catholic Action, important 
auxiliaries though they may be, for the apostolate is not di- 
rectly connected with their aim. Societies of purely profes- 
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sional, social, economic or political interest cannot be a part of 
Catholic Action, even when composed entirely of Catholics, be- 
cause, in so far as their object is concerned, the spiritual as- 
pect of the apostolate would be lacking. Apostolic work along 
private lines is not Catholic Action, because an essential feature 
of it must be the organization of the work under the hierarchy, 
with their consent and full approval, and the workers must al- 
ways be submissive to the requirements which the Bishops or 
their delegated priests may lay down. Catholic Action in- 
volves the winning of the world to Christ, by enthroning Him 
in commerce and industry, in the press, the classroom and every 
walk of life, but the work must be done within the membership 
of a duly constituted society if it is to be part of this new Cath- 
olie Action organization of the Church. 

Yet, although it is essential to Catholic Action that its work 
be done through membership in a society approved for the spe- 
cific purpose by the Church, and this is a new development, the 
fundamentals of Catholic Action are no innovation. It is no 
modern discovery that the Catholic has an obligation to follow 
Christ not only by personal sanctification but by apostolic 
works. The two cannot, indeed, be dissociated, for Christ Him- 
self made this very clear: we must love God, but we must also 
love our neighbor, as ourselves, for love of Him. Neither is 
it merely during these past ten years that the layman has real- 
ized that he has an obligation to participate in two parts of the 
threefold mission of the hierarchy: to teach the doctrine of 
Christ and to sanctify the souls of the faithful, and thus to 
help the hierarchy to fulfill its third function—the government 
of the Church. As Bishop Myers told the members of the 
Summer School, for the Christian, the essential union with 
Christ comes from the Mass, for all grace, all holiness, all spiri- 
tuality, all perfection are to be found in the Redemption. In 
time, the Redemption took place two thousand years ago, but 
it is no mechanical act of the past; it is a living reality—re- 
enacted with each Mass. The Catholic Action worker must, 
therefore, realize that the great liturgical means of garnering 
the fruits of the Redemption is through the Mass. Catholic 
Action is a union with the sacrifice of the Mass—an extension 
of the work of Calvary, not by passive worship, but through 
sacrifices, and through deeds—a life of example to others, which 
is also a life of work for others. Catholic Action, therefore, is 
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the Apostolate of example and of deeds, the extension of the 
Christian life of grace through active union with Christ and 
the other members of His Church through the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

Such thoughts cannot be wholly comprehended at one sitting. 
Even a week of lectures on the subject would not be enough. 
As lecturers at the Summer School clearly showed, only by con- 
stant fight with self-love, constant striving for virtue, frequent 
attendance at Mass, frequent reception of grace-giving Sacra- 
ments, of renewed meditation on the meaning of Catholic Ac- 
tion, the duty it involves, and the means to be adopted, only 
in these ways will the earnest Christian come to realize what 
Catholic Action is and the part which he must play in it. 
Only in these ways, too, will he overcome the inevitable boredom 
which the Apostolate will bring at times. 

Neither is Catholic Action a question of spirit alone. Its 
actual organization has its many problems. For example, 
should each Catholic Action society be formed for a specific 
purpose, such as a duly approved catechetical group, or the 
Brotherhood of St. Vincent de Paul; or should it be of more 
general scope, such as the various Christian groups which seek 
their inspiration in Belgium, or the Grail movement of Holland, 
Great Britain, Australia and elsewhere? Are different types of 
organizations needed for different environments, such as the 
separate Belgian groups for industrial workers, agricultural 
workers, students, the middle classes and the like; or should 
one organization embrace all classes, as does the Sodality of 
Our Lady, the Legion of Mary or the Grail? Should a Cath- 
olic Action Society embrace the specific work of the spiritual 
formation of the members, as is done by the Legion of Mary— 
is this work really essential, to give the society a unifying mo- 
tive power as well as to ensure the formation of those members 
who do not participate in another society with more direct re- 
ligious aims, or have their own spiritual director? 

These problems of the meaning of Catholic Action and its 
organization were discussed on the opening day of the English 
Summer School, August 12. The day following, a Sunday, 
was appropriately devoted to the Liturgy in its relation to 
Christian Life. There was an address on the meaning of the 
Mass by Bishop Myers; there were two illustrated lectures— 
one on the “Decor of the Liturgy,” and the other on the Mon- 
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tessori Method of Liturgical Instruction; and there were prac- 
tical demonstrations to small groups who wished to learn how 
to prepare an altar for church services, how to prepare a sick 
room for a visit by the priest, and similar skills which every 
Catholic ought to have. 

Cardinal Hinsley intrusted the organization of the school to 
the Grail youth movement, for its ability in this direction had 
been proved by its many admirable plays, mission exhibitions, 
Catholic Action camps and other manifold activities. The 
thoughtful planning of the week was very evident from the 
start. Since the Catholic Action worker must have a knowledge 
of the doctrines of the Church, Monday’s topic was that of 
“Knowledge.” For this, Mrs. Frank Sheed gave a full day’s 
training in apologetics on the Church’s doctrine of grace, and 
the Mystical Body of Christ. In the evening, Mrs. Sheed ac- 
companied out-of-town members to the Catholic Evidence pitch 
in Hyde Park, so that they could see the methods of this Cath- 
olic Action society in actual practice. 

Tuesday, the Feast of the Assumption, was a day of recol- 
lection, centering around talks on “The Spiritual Background,” 
given by Rev. Vincent Rochford. Their aim was to deepen 
the spiritual life of the members, but they also included very 
practical hints on the conduct of meetings: punctuality ; keep- 
ing to the matter at hand; the need of tact in dealing with 
others; a daily examination of conscience on such pitfalls of 
every committee meeting as jealousy, touchiness, lack of charity, 
and pride. In keeping with the Feast, however, the evening 
was spent in an admirable blend of the spiritual and the rec- 
reational—for the members went to “heaven” in true Grail 
style, and “heaven” proved to furnish a very heavenly time 
indeed, both in the spiritual and the modern meaning. 

As the social life of today is of very vital concern to most 
workers in Catholic Action, Wednesday was devoted to discus- 
sions by a noted social worker and a young economist on the 
Catholic viewpoint on poverty and unemployment, with films 
on social matters. In the afternoon, the members divided 
into small groups and visited slum clearance areas, factories, 
and settlement houses. And because the social milieu of the 
Catholic Action worker is so varied, and the problems which 
arise so manifold, the day was completed by a discussion in 
the evening on varied social themes. 
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Thursday was devoted to a study of psychology, four lectures 
and discussions by noted speakers—for a knowledge of prac- 
tical psychology is an essential part of Catholic Action training. 

So that members could really appreciate the work and the 
different methods employed by some of the better known Cath- 
olic Action societies, there were talks and demonstrations by 
five different societies the next day. These were: the Legion 
of Mary, the Grail, Our Lady’s Catechists, the Catholic Action 
Girls’ Organization, and the Catholic Social Guild study clubs. 
The week closed with a Mass on the Saturday by His Grace 
Archbishop Godfrey, the Apostolic Delegate, and an address by 
him which stressed again the important part played by the Mass 
in Christian life and action. 

And what might we learn from this English experiment? 
Surely the fact that well-organized training and a knowledge of 
the aims and methods of the different Catholic Action societies 
which we have are a necessity if Catholic Action is to be ap- 
preciated by us all, as the necessary work of each and every 
lay Catholic in the Apostolate of the Church—a work which, 
in its varied scope, provides a niche for every talent no matter 
whether it be great or small. A necessity, too, if we laypeople 
are to be valuable workers in our chosen field. 

The Christian lay apostolate is no new idea. Its essence 
was there from the earliest of Christian times—two thousand 
years before it became the organized reality of our day. But 
we Christians had grown cold; we had become affected by the 
individualism of Protestantism, of eighteenth century pholoso- 
phers, and the economic doctrines of laissez-faire and its cap- 
italistic outgrowth. We needed not only a renewal of the age- 
old Pauline doctrine of the union of Christians in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, not only a renewed appreciation of the liturgy 
and what it means; we needed an official position within the 
Church to give us courage to live again in the zeal and the 
spirit of the early Christians. This dignity, and the courage 
which it lends, has now been given to us layfolk by our official 
participation in the work of the Apostolate, by our union with 
the Catholic Action of the Church. Trained in this work, the 
scope for our talents and our zeal seems almost boundless! 

Eva J. Ross. 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN POETRY 


The literature dealing with the choices of children in poetry 
reveals that many studies have been made during the past few 
decades. “Every child loves poetry until some adult kills it 
for him,” says Ryan.' The child who comes from a home 
where neither parent likes poetry and goes to a teacher who 
does not love it is not likely to grow up with all his birthright 
secure. Yet some children, it seems, have such an innate love 
of poetry that they live through the worst teaching or no teach- 
ing at all. Those who have had intimate contact with children 
have learned through experience that they enjoy rhyme and 
rhythm. They respond to it unconsciously. It may be the 
rhythmical quality in poetry rather than the theme that cap- 
tures the child’s fancy. As Dalgliesh* has said, “Even very 
little children respond to the lilt and swing of rhymes, the vocab- 
ulary of which is beyond their comprehension.” Among the 
earlier studies relative to the reaction of children to poetry are 
notably those of Dunn,* Jordan,‘ Vostrovsky,* and Wissler.* 
These studies have shown that children have little interest in 
poetry. Dunn states that the elements of verse form and poet- 
icalness are practically indifferent elements to the child, neither 
making nor marring interest. This assumption has been pro- 
ductive of the prevalent opinion that children dislike poetry. 
Such an opinion is not justified by any of the more recent in- 
vestigations in this phase of reading and as Bradshaw’ has 
said, “It is counter to the common experience of multitudes of 
competent witnesses.” 

The more recent studies by Huber, Bruner, and Curry,’ 
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Eckert, Mackintosh,?® Bradshaw and others, do not ascribe to 
poetry the unenviable negative place among children’s reading 
interests. The findings of these studies happily tend to coun- 
terbalance the prejudice created by the earlier studies which 
rated poetry as intrinsically of little interest to the child. 
Children as a rule do prefer prose to poetry, and only a very 
small percentage of pupils choose to read poetry extensively. 
“The fault of this is not with the children,” says Mackintosh, 
“but with the poems that are presented to them.” All poetry 
is not suitable for all children. Much of it was never intended 
to be. There is, fortunately, enough good poetry and to spare 
of the kind thai; children can enjoy. Unless a poem has at least 
one of the values that the child appreciates, he will not respond 
to it. It will not arouse his latent interest. Investigations 
have shown quite clearly that there is little agreement between 
the poems that teachers like and those that children like. 
Mackintosh found the correlation between teachers’ ratings and 
child preference as low as .330 in the third grade and .474 in 
grade four. The ability to predict the choices that children 
will make is very much a matter of chance. There is good 
prediction in the case of some poems and very poor prediction 
in the case of others. Bradshaw’s study showed that in the 
case of the poems liked by 90 per cent of the children, teachers’ 
predictions ranged from 95.6 to 52.1, while in the case of the 
poems falling in the lowest quartile the range of the teachers’ 
predictions was from 91.6 to 39.1 with 91.3 per cent voting that 
the children would like the poem that stood next to the last 
in the list of their preferences. In view of this divergence of 
tastes, the selection and the placement of the poems to be used 
should not be determined on the basis of mere opinion, expert 
as this may be. Objective measures are as important here as 
in any other phase of reading interest. Adult judgment of 
what poems are likely to appeal to children is not a very safe 
criterion. In a recent study by a group of experts,” pupils 
were given an opportunity to come in contact with a wide range 
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of poems scattered over several grades and allowed to indicate 
the ones that interested them most. It was found that present 
practice in the placement of poems is only 39 per cent right. 

Eckert’s investigation ‘* confirmed this inadequacy in the 
selection and placement of the poetry to be used in textbooks 
for children, determined mostly by merely reviewing current 
practice as revealed by courses of study and textbooks. The 
specific purpose of this study was to determine whether the 
children in grades one, two, and three actually enjoy reading 
and hearing poems found in school readers, or whether other 
sources not yet generally used do not contain material which 
is more attractive to them. The results proved that the most 
popular poems in eight of nine groups were those not taken 
from textbook sources. This was true despite the fact that 
the textbook poems outnumbered the others four to one. “It 
is clear,” says the writer, “that our adult ideas of what is 
good poetry for children coincide too seldom with the judgment 
of children in the matter.” In making our selections for 
children we must consider what they will have, not solely what 
we want them to have. We must begin with the child and his 
tastes rather than with ours. 

A recent study to determine the poetry most suitable for 
children by securing their own choices therein rather than by 
merely reviewing current practice was made by three authori- 
ties in the field of children’s literature, Miriam B. Huber, 
Herbert B. Bruner, and Charles M. Curry.* Fifty-thousand 
children, in grades one to nine inclusive, participated. Book- 
lets containing one hundred poems for each grade were dis- 
tributed to these children in centers scattered all over the 
country. During the eighteen weeks that the experiment was 
in progress each child came in contact with at least 60 of the 
one hundred poems for his grade and expressed his preferences. 
Because of their range of appeal some poems were used in 
more than one experimental booklet. A few poems were uni- 
versally liked and a few were universally disliked. In view of 
this it is not safe to say, with any great degree of certainty, 
that one poem is best adapted to six-year-old children and 
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another one to twelve-year-olds. “It is impossible upon the 
basis of scientific evidence thus far produced,” says Brad- 
shaw, “to define strictly the limits of the range of children’s 
choices in poetry or their reasons for those choices.” Of the 573 
poems submitted to the children in the Huber-Bruner-Curry 
investigation, thirty-eight had such limited appeal that they 
were classified as rejected poems. One writer,’® in her discus- 
sion of this fact, makes the following comment: “An analysis 
of these poems would probably reveal some element within 
each either in subtlety of thought or complexity of rhythm 
that offends the child’s love of simplicity.” Poetry to appeal 
to children must deal with familiar experiences and clear-cut 
characterizations. The philosophical, the subjective, the ab- 
stract, the psychological are unsuitable for children. 

The results of all choices in the above study were treated 
statistically and a final graded list compiled based entirely upon 
pupil preference. The following table lists the ten most popular 
poems for each grade arranged in order of preference: 


Taste XXVI—Ten Most Popular Poems for Each Grade in the Huber- 
Bruner-C Study 
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is one of the worst poems I have ever heard or read. 


The experimenter thus determined objectively the poems and 
the levels at which they will best be used. That all these 


children liked poetry is shown by the fact that they rated 
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is one of the best poems I have ever heard or read. 
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four, five, and six, four hundred poems which had ranked high 
in previous experiments were read aloud by teachers to children 


as audience. Every child had a chance at all poems and every 
poem had a chance with every child. After hearing a poem 
read each child gave his reaction to it on a five-point rating 
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nearly all poems 1, 2, 3, rather than 4 or 5. Of the 100 poems 
in the upper quartile, 24 were common to all four grades and 
40 were common to three grades. This lends further evidence 
to the fact that interest in poetry is not influenced greatly by 
the age of the child. Interest in a particular poem is no doubt 
largely determined by the child’s previous experience. Since 
these experiences vary with each individual child, preference 
for a particular poem is very much an individual matter. As 
stated previously, definite limits of the range of children’s 
choices in poetry or the reasons for those choices is still an un- 
solved problem. 

Another rather extensive study of the direct choices of 
children in poetry was made by Bradshaw.’ No other study 
of reading interests has dealt as exclusively with first grade 
children as this does. More than five hundred children in 
representative towns of Iowa and Illinois participated therein. 
In preparation for it, Bradshaw examined eighteen sets of 
school readers (primer, first, second, and third readers), four 
lists derived from previous research, eight courses of study in 
widely scattered areas of the country, and six anthologies of 
children’s poetry. He found that there was little agreement as 
to grade placement of most of the poetry. Selections listed for 
the first grade in some courses were found in the second or 
third in others. This lack of consistency must be ascribed to 
the lack of objective measures which renders impossible our 
knowing definitely. what children of any given age or grade 
level like. Although experimental studies have shown that 
there is considerable overlapping among children’s interests in 
poetry, the placement of poems is still in most cases determined 
more or less by expert opinion. 

There was no attempt in Bradshaw’s study to find out why 
children like certain poems better than others or why they 
liked them at all. The investigator felt convinced that first 
grade children are not able to say in most cases why they like 
or do not like certain poems. “If we search our own preferences 
and weigh them,” says Bradshaw, “we shall probably find that 
in a good many cases we do not know why; we just know that 
we do or do not, and if we continue our search consistently 
R. E., “Children’s Choices in Poetry in the First Grade.” 
» XIV, May, 1987, 168-176. 
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over a period of time we may find that we do not invariably 
like or dislike selections. Our physical or mental state, the 
weather, our emotional set-up at the time, any number of 
other conditions, may cause us to change our minds. The 
definite conclusion that was reached, however, was that first 
grade children are unquestionably interested in poetry. More 
than 50 per cent of them liked every poem of the sixty that 
were presented, and 80 per cent liked fifty-five of them. 

The following table lists the ten most popular poems in the 
Bradshaw study with their rank when compared with nineteen 
others. The scores are the sums of the number of times each 
poem ranked first, divided by the number of children ranking 
it. They are based on the choices of 415 children. 


Taste XXVII—The Ten Most Popular Poems in Bradshaw’s Study. 
No. of Ist Per Cent Rank 
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The available scientific information relative to children’s in- 
terest in poetry leaves much to be desired. We do not know 
very definitely what children of any particular grade level like. 
Neither do we know what element or combination of elements 
in poetry makes for greatest appeal. Authoritative statements 
of the qualities in poetry that are of interest to children are 
little more than rough generalizations. Nothing very specific 
has resulted from the so-called “qualitative analysis” to which 
investigators and literary critics have subjected poetry with a 
view, no doubt, to effecting an objective measure or scale of 
values whereby more effectively to determine the suitableness 
of poems for different levels of development. We know merely 
that the poetic themes which have proved more or less success- 
ful with children are various. The themes that have dem- 
onstrated their worth in the different grades include sports and 
toys, children, fairies, animals, home life, and the simpler phases 


A Farmer Went Riding ................ 
The Cradle Hymn ..................... 284 68.4 
Animal Crackers ....................... 662 
The Frogs at School .................... 261 628 
10. The Sugar Plum Tree .................. 260 62.6 
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of nature. Poems that are characterized by a rhythmical, sing- 
ing quality arouse the emotional nature of the child and win 
his approval. Those, too, that are characterized by action, 
child experience, humor, dialect, and repetition are included in 
children’s literary loves. Other favorites are the heroic, the 
imaginative and the fanciful. Since all children like stories, 
the poem that tells a story is nearly always a favorite with 
them. To serve children, therefore, we must provide for them 
a wide variety of subject matter so written as to appeal to 
their interests. 

That children in the primary grades like the quality of 
animalness is shown by their preference for such poems as 
“The Bear Story,” which received highest rating in the investi- 
‘gation by Mackintosh. Other popular ones of this type are 
“The Three Foxes,” “The Frogs at School,” “The Owl and the 
Pussy Cat.” These also include the quality of humor—humor 
of the nonsense variety. This quality is frequently furnished 
by the surprise, the unexpectedness of some occurrence. Com- 
ical and surprising ideas set to rhythm are almost certain to 
capture their fancy. Mackintosh found the quality of humor 
to hold first place in her analysis of the elements that determine 
children’s preferences. Yet, Bradshaw found that courses of 
study include practically no humorous poems. This lack he 
attributes to the assumption that as yet adults probably do not 
know what little children think is funny. That children enjoy 
dialect is evidenced by their interest in such poems as “Leetla 
Humpey Jeem,” and “Da Leetla Boy.” 

In the intermediate grade level it has been found that home 
life, vicarious experience, nature, tense dramatic action, and 
heroism are among the qualities that appeal. Therefore, such 
poems as, “The Leak in the Dike,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“Barbara Frietchie,” and “Evening on the Farm” are among the 
favorites. 

In the upper grammar grades the romantic and dramatic 
qualities have been shown to be successful. At this develop- 
mental level, the adventure theme appeals to the interest of 
the boy, and the love theme is a characteristic interest of the 
girl. This is shown by their interest in such poems as the 
following: “Annabel Lee,” “The Glove and the Lion,” “The 
Highway Man,” “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 


Curpren’s INTEREST IN 33 


In the preferences of high school boys and girls, poetry holds 
no enviable place. The girls are more interested in poetry than 
are boys. This may be accounted for by the fact that it affords 
the girl an outlet for her sentiments and emotions. This is 
especially true in the earlier high school years when the girl 
lives in the realms of fancy. Several studies indicate that girls 
read about twice as much poetry as boys. Chamberlain** found 
that 71 per cent of the girls and 28 per cent of the boys par- 
ticipating in her study liked poetry, while 15 per cent of the 
girls and 40 per cent of the boys disliked it. The inference from 
the studies indicates that interest in poetry increases with age 
with both sexes. 

It is more correct to say that there is increased interest in 
specific poems rather than in poetry in general. Center and 
Person’s study, including over 46,000 high school students, re- 
vealed that their reading of poetry is very slight especially in 
terms one, two, three and four. The percentages are 35; .18; 
.14; .4 per cent. The high point is reached in the seventh term, 
11.98 per cent. In the eighth term there is a drop to 2.68. 
As these investigators rightly say, “This slight interest in 
poetry challenges an explanation.” 

It is thus possible, as one writer ** has expressed it, “to detect 
an evolution of interest in theme from the primary to the 
junior high schoo] level.” All this implies that poetry for 
children must deal with a variety of subject matter vividly 
expressed with a rhythmical swing and a musical sound, and 
children will respond to it. It is merely a matter of being 
introduced to it. If we fail to give it to them we deprive them 
of the beauties of the imagination and the senses and permit 
their natural response to rhythm to become dull from lack of 
use. 

Granted the child has an innate love of poetry, this poten- 
tiality needs to be carefully directed and cultivated. Kangley *° 
has suggested that one of the most promising techniques for the 
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development of interest in this form of expression is through 
active participation in choral speaking. This allows for a 
program that begins in the primary and runs through the high 
school. We can hereby make poetry speak a beautiful and 
vital experience for children. “Poetry,” she says, “is so broad 
and rich an art that within its confines are included appeals 
that can be made effective for every level of emotional and 
intellectual maturity.” In view of this, an important aim of 
the elementary school should be the development in children 
of a discriminative and permanent interest in poetry as an 
outlet for the wise use of leisure time, as an enrichment of 
thought and as food for a developing imagination. 

This survey of investigations shows, in the first place, that 
children like children’s poetry. The apparently negative results 
of the earlier investigations are probably due to the fact that 
the children expressed their opinion of poetry which had been 
written by adults about children rather than for children. Re- 
cent poetry, which finds a kindlier reception, is written either 
by poets who have maintained a clear child-like viewpoint or 
who, by constant and understanding association with childhood 
in its leisure hours, are able to meet it on common ground. 

In the second place, the subjects that small children like in 
poetic treatment are the same ones that appeal to them in 
prose. The form of expression apparently does not hinder or 
help the choice of subject matter. Perhaps there is room here 
for an investigation to find whether certain popular themes 
arouse more enthusiastic receptions in the poetic than in the 
prose form. 

In the third place, it is frankly admitted that no one knows 
why anyone likes certain poems. Our investigations and 
methodology in education have been directed chiefly along logi- 
cal, psychological, and physiological lines. Perhaps the answer 
may be found in that almost untouched educational field, 
characterized by some contemporary writers as “emotionalized 
attitudes.” 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—IX 


IV. OPTIMISM 


At the moment modern materialistic culture seems to be in a 
precarious condition. Balanced perilously upon the brink of a 
precipice, it looks as if it must surely topple off at any minute 
into the abyss below, dragging with it to a common doom 
Christian culture as well. Nevertheless, we should not be un- 
duly pessimistic; and that, for two reasons: the lesson of experi- 
ence and a just appreciation with the actual state of things. 
Experience dictates a policy of courageous opposition to modern 
materialistic culture, because its effects are subversive; because 
it submerges man in grief, saps his strength, enfeebles his will, 
disposes him to a harmful passivity and, by depriving him of 
all hope, renders impossible his escape from this psychic im- 
passe. Acquaintance, too, with the true condition of things sup- 
plies a powerful motive for banishing the despondent mental — 
attitude, recently so widespread, and for taking an optimistic 
view. 

What, then, are the underlying reasons which, despite un- 
promising appearances, should nevertheless inspire us to opti- 
mism? There are two, at least, that may be stated here. 

1. The innate instinct of self-defense against enemies is a 
natural asset found in every living creature. This 
shows itself even in the human organism, which is capable of 
producing phagocytes and antibodies especially adapted to com- 
bat the disease germs that threaten to destroy the health and life 
of the individual they attack. 

An analogous phenomenon of self-defense is at work in the 
social life of every nation. Whenever any influence detrimental 
to the development of a nation begins to diffuse itself, a reaction 
sets in, either immediately or a short time after, and certain 
tendencies to remedy the injurious effects and to restore equilib- 
rium come to the fore. Political and social upheavals are. 
soon succeeded by a return to normal conditions. A period of 
corrupt morals is followed by a period of greater regard for 
morality; a decline in religion, by a revival of religious zeal. 

The operation of this law is confirmed by the history of every 
nation, ancient or modern. In the course of their existence, 
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nations have undergone many acute and distressing crises which 
they have somehow managed to survive. 

An Egyptian papyrus gives a terse yet graphic account of an 
extraordinary political and social upheaval which occurred in 
Egypt more than four thousand years ago. We subjoin a literal 
translation of the papyrus: 

“There are no subjects now . . . The country revolves like a 
potter’s wheel. The dignitaries are starving while the citizens 
must keep on sitting around the mill. The ladies walk about in 
tatters, they feel their hunger but do not dare to admit it. The 
women-slaves can chatter boisterously, and plundering and 
murder prevail in the country . . . There is no effort to till 
the soil, nothing is being built any more . . . The country is 
as barren as a flax field after harvest; there is no more grain, 
and hunger forces people to snatch the fodder given to the hogs. 
Nobody cares for cleanliness, no one laughs any more, and the 
children are disgusted with life. The population is constantly 
decreasing, the birth-rate has declined and ultimately the only 
wish of the people is that this condition may soon end. No 
office is in the hands of the right official, the country has been 
deprived of sovereign rule by a few thoughtless people. And 
now the rabble has taken command. The plebeian, now ruling, 
exults in his glory. He attires himself in the finest robes and 
anoints his bald pate with myrrh. . . . And to his god, whom 
hitherto he had completely disregarded, he offers frankincense 
which evidently is not his own. While those who formerly pos- 
sessed nothing have now become wealthy, people once wealthy 
live at present without any comfort or shelter from the inclem- 
ency of the weather. The dignitaries of the former government, 
forced by privation, are now in the hire of the new administra- 
tion.” 

As is evident from the description, this transposition of social 
status in Egypt was effected by a revolution. The people who 
were the lowest in the social scale forcibly seized the supreme 
power, while former high officials were degraded to the rank of 
beggars or else accepted the new order and, on account of their 
poverty, enlisted in the service of the new rulers. Time effaced 
these differences and life resumed its normal course. 


* Erman, “Die Literatur der ter” (1923), p. 130... ; 
Jaspers, “Die geistige Situation Zeit,” Berlin, 1931, p. 16. 
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In more recent times, periods of unusual distress and un- 
certainty have occurred, like the Black Death in the XIV cen- 
tury, or the Reformation in the XVI century when the Catholic 
Church was torn by a bloody schism; there was another such pe- 
riod in the XVII century, particularly in Germany; still another 
in the latter part of the XVIII century in France and, finally, one 
in the XIX century when the pernicious influence of positivism 
and materialism was diffused throughout all the countries of 
Europe. 

Although innumerable lives were sacrificed in the frequent 
combats which were fought during these dark periods, especially 
in the XVI century and during the French Revolution, never- 
theless, the nations involved were not exterminated; eventually 
they all returned to some sort of equilibrium. 

History, however, does record other instances in which the 
crisis terminated fatally; in which, because of a deplorable and 
general moral decadence, a whole nation was wiped out and the 
elaborate culture, for whose upbuilding it had labored so assidu- 
ously, was completely obliterated. The nations that succumbed 
in such cases had gotten beyond the stage at which an internal 
restoration was possible. 

The present crisis of Western culture is grave beyond any 
other recorded crisis of history, both in its extent and in the 
devastating character of its effects. It is not, however, universal 
because it does not affect the spiritual aspect of Christian cul- 
ture. It is, moreover, accompanied by certain phenomena that, 
taken in conjunction with the immutable spiritual values of 
Christianity and Christian culture, afford a basis for confidence 
in the future. 

2. Materialistic culture in its contemporary condition is the 
best possible negative justification for Christian culture. If 
human life is to progress indefinitely, if life is to bestow upon 
man the object of his search and the good suitable to his nature, 
then materialism is bankrupt as a rule or philosophy of life. 

Materialistic culture finds itself under unusually favorable 
circumstances today. It has at its disposal the latest technical 
achievements, material wealth, and physical pleasures. It pos- 
sesses the means to satisfy the various needs, desires, and whims 
of the body. It has acquired power and exclusive rights in one 
of the largest countries of the world, Russia, where it has 
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a possible reaction on the part of traditional culture. It has 
triumphantly invaded the sphere of education and has intruded 
successfully into family, social, economic, and political life. It 
has become the only culture officially approved and fully sup- 
ported by the government. 

In order to establish its status and influence more firmly, 
everything opposed to materialistic culture, everything connected 
with traditional culture or even reminiscent of it, has been 
ruthlessly and systematically stamped out. Religion is abol- 
ished; all traces of it are effaced. Anything that might remind 
the people of God and their duties towards Him has been re- 
moved or annihilated. Science, literature, art, journalism—all 
these are now wholly at materialistic culture’s service. 

It has further safeguarded itself by imposing appropriate 
restrictions. For instance, in Russia it is absolutely forbidden 
to print or circulate religious books under pain of severe penal- 
ties. It is, likewise, forbidden to impart any knowledge, even 
from the purely historical standpoint, of philosophical systems 
that so much as mention the existence of God. 

Materialistic culture, then, enjoys advantages so favorable to 
its firm establishment in this land that it is difficult to conceive 
of any expedient that could further increase its influence there. 

And now, we may ask, what boon has this materialistic culture 
conferred upon man to compensate for having robbed him of 
the resources of traditional culture? Nothing but material and 
spiritual misery. 

From the material point of view, this misery is evidenced in 
the current economic depression and in the hungry millions of 
unemployed workers in both Europe and America. The same 
condition prevails in Russia itself, where materialism reigns 
supreme. Here, proletarianism has engulfed the entire popula- 
tion; the educated have been reduced to the pariah class; mini- 
mum rations of food are doled out on the voucher system as was 
the case in Germany and Austria during the worst period of 
the World War; the right to live is granted only to those who 
have wholly submitted to the power of the State and who have 
not had the misfortune to incur the personal enmity of those 
in power. 

From the spiritual point of view, this misery is evidenced in 
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the restriction or complete suppression of personal freedom, in 
the consciousness of personal distress, in sullen discontent and 
acute unhappiness. 

Wretched, indeed, is the lot of the man who, deprived of all 
freedom and turned into a manual laborer against his will, is 
compelled to work under the penalty of death or imprisonment, 
which will be his certain fate should he offer the slightest resist- 
ance. Intolerable and lamentable, too, must be the lot even 
of the materialist who is surrounded by luxury but tormented 
by the fear that all his possessions may be presently lost or con- 
fiscated, who is indifferent to the needs of his fellow-beings and 
to every noble impulse, who has departed afar from the source 
of all true joy and happiness. 

Materialistic culture in its present tragic state, beset with pre- 
monitions of impending doom, is an object lesson for all not 
yet cured of their dreams of enjoying the fantastic benefits so 
loudly and lavishly promised in the name of materialism. This 
lesson has a language all its own, more powerful than any elo- 
quence of tongue. It rends the air with the voice of thunder, 
warning of their folly those who still hope to find happiness in 
materialistic utopias. At the same time, it is bringing home to 
those who have surrendered to materialism the realization that 
their only salvation lies in a speedy return to Christian culture. 

People are beginning to understand this language and are re- 
turning in increasing numbers to the Christian fold. Many men, 
eminent in the social and political circles today, have recognized 
the real cause of the pernicious effects and the growing unhappi- 
ness that mark the present crisis of Western culture and these 
are urgently proclaiming the necessity of living in accord with 
Christian principles as the one way to preserve nations from 
certain disaster. 

It cannot be denied that until quite recently the fate of the 
laborer was deplorable. He had to toil strenuously under un- 
wholesome conditions for a remuneration which was insufficient 
even for his indispensable needs. In many cases, if burdened 
with a large family, he was reduced to destitution. But his 
condition was miserable in the extreme when he was unable to 
secure employment or when illness had incapacitated him for a 
long time. And yet, like every other man, he had the right to 
live. The fruits of the earth were intended to satisfy his needs. 
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This is the purpose they were intended to serve by nature’s 
laws, regardless of the ownership of those who privately owned 
them. 

Alas, how frequently was this primary purpose frustrated by 
individual owners of these goods of the earth! They used them 
as though they were meant exclusively for themselves. Neither 
the laws of nature impressed upon their hearts, nor Christ’s 
explicit command to observe justice and charity, affected them 
in the least. 

The Church did everything in her power to change this atti- 
tude. It reminded people of their duties towards their neighbors 
and appealed for a general observance of social equity. Apropos 
of this, Pope Leo XIII published on May 15, 1891, the Encycli- 
cal Rerum Novarum, in which he adjured all Christian communi- 
ties to pay heed to the misery of the economically submerged 
classes. This pronouncement made ex cathedra by the head of 
the Church had a far-reaching effect. More attention was given 
to the intolerable condition of the working class. New organi- 
zations and societies sprang up to protect the worker by demand- 
ing better working conditions. Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno, which appeared on May 15, 1931, took into 
consideration the needs of the poor people and drew up plans 
for the reconstruction of the entire social order. 

But while this movement, set in motion by Leo XIII, con- 
tinued to gain impetus, it did not achieve the radical results 
expected. The reaction of the wealthy people was for the most 
part one of hostility. Deaf to the voice of the Scriptures and 
blind to the spirit of the times, they refused to deprive them- 
selves of anything for the benefit of others. 

Under such circumstances, attempts to improve the conditions 
of those who most needed help and to establish social justice 
labored under a disadvantage. Nevertheless, the Church did 
not recur to coercive measures; for her mission is limited to 
teaching and commanding exclusively, and virtue is only virtue 
when it is a matter of free will. 

It was then that Socialism, the offspring of materialistic cul- 
ture, grew in importance. It developed rapidly chiefly because 
of the failure of the wealthy class to undertake voluntarily the 
necessary reforms. It waxed more and more turbulent, threat- 
ened bloodshed, and by sheer violence extorted rights for the 
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proletariat. It scrupled not in its choice of means and regarded 
any and every course as justifiable, provided it led to the de- 
sired goal. It inflamed the working class with hatred for all 
other social classes and aimed at setting up a universal dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Various Christian organizations, also, 
it is true, strove earnestly to secure social recognition of the 
workingman’s rights but, not being free to use the immoral 
means and methods of Socialism, they were no match for the 
latter. 

Socialism, and especially Communism, its left wing, became 
for the rich a Damoclean sword that dangled ever above their 
heads, a scourge that continued to flog them mercilessly. In 
Russia, Communism completely overthrew the wealthy class and 
deprived it of the fortunes it had so long begrudged sharing 
with the less fortunate masses. In every other country, too, 
Socialism relentlessly hounds the rich, besetting their path and 
lying ever in wait for the chance to seal their doom. 

The methods and the means employed by Socialism are un- 
ethical and directly opposed to the dictates of humanitarianism. 
Socialism, moreover, exerts a pernicious influence upon people 
in that it deprives them of religion. Yet, it cannot be denied 
that Socialism deserves some credit for the improvement in the 
economic conditions of the working class. But its greatest serv- 
ice to humanity is the one it renders indirectly, in that many 
people, observing its devastating influence on the poor worker, 
become interested in the hard lot of the working class and en- 
deavor to improve the condition of the latter by measures mak- 
ing for social equality. 

Frequently the complaint is heard that, as a result of the 
current tendency to admit the working class to participation 
in all material benefits, the wealthy class is certain to suffer 
great losses. But of what moment are these losses compared 
to the crying need of social justice, that is, of fair distribution, 
which will provide the means of subsistence for those millions 
of impoverished people who are now, contrary to every Chris- 
tian precept and law of nature, facing starvation, often at the 
very doors of well-fed people who are rolling in wealth! If 
every man has the right to live, then unquestionably he must 
also have a right to the means of subsistence. Therefore, in the 
distribution of property, the individual right common to all 
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should be kept steadfastly in view. Only after everybody has 
received what is indispensable for his sustenance can any sur- 
plus be enjoyed lawfully and without pangs of conscience. The 
losses that the wealthy class would suffer in the distribution 
required to insure every man the means indispensable for his 
existence would be on a par with those sustained by the thieving 
possessors of ill-gotten goods when they are forced to return 
these to their rightful owners. In reality, therefore, the pro- 
cedure would amount to nothing more than paying back what 
has long been due. 

Were it possible, then, by means of this current tendency to 
establish an order in human society such as would ensure to 
everyone his due according to the natural law, this would indeed 
be a great forward step in the moral progress of mankind. Cul- 
ture would especially benefit thereby, in that the time wasted 
now in unnecessary exertion to earn a livelihood could then be 
utilized to better advantage for functions calculated to meet 
man’s higher needs. 

In the whole cosmos and in each infinitesimal manifestation 
of life, God’s operation is significant. Not only has God created 
all things, but He maintains everything in order and surrounds 
every creature with His protection. We express this by saying 
that Divine Providence watches over the world. It is evident 
in plant life, in animal life, and particularly so in human life, 
both individual and social. 

Every faithful believer, who is free from the mental delusions 
that make it difficult to get a clear view of the real state of 
affairs, can, after some reflection, readily perceive that there 
exists some underlying connection among the events making up 
his or her life and some inexplicable, singular reason for them 
all. Viewed in this light, the manifold experiences, sufferings, 
and disappointments that were hitherto perplexingly mysterious, 
become lucidly comprehensible and are seen to be the result of 
a definite cause. Everything fits into one harmonious whole and 
it becomes clear that even the minutest detail has its own par- 
ticular meaning. 

At such moments, man has the impression that from some- 
where behind the dark clouds of life’s disappointments the bril- 
liant, golden sun has emerged and by its radiance rendered 
visible the whole course—including all the details and incidents 
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—of his life. What a glorious vision! Overwhelmed with joy, 
he is then impelled to fall on his knees and rapturously confess: 
“In everything, O Lord, I see Thy benevolent hand.” 

The same indefinable reason, the same bond uniting events 
is discernible in the life of nations and of all humanity. Every- 
where the existence of a superior mind and the presence of a 
benevolent hand are perceptible. Happenings follow one another 
in rapid succession. Tendencies, moods, and people keep chang- 
ing. Discord and wars arise. Social and political revolts are 
successfully launched. It often seems that everything is out of 
joint and headed for disaster. 

In reality, however, every occurrence is actuated and directed 
in accordance with some plan of God. From seemingly con- 
flicting premisses there arise new synthetic conclusions. Dis- 
sensions and struggles only make the necessity for peaceful col- 
laboration more strongly felt. From beneath the chaos of ruin 
there emerges new life. 

This unity of plan in the life of nations reveals itself most 
unmistakably in those movements that attack the existing order. 
The misfortunes and sufferings attendant on these often give 
rise to a feeling that the end of everything is at hand. But it 
soon becomes clear that what had seemed evil, what has caused 
pain and suffering, really brought about good results. 

Many such instances are encountered in the annals of indi- 
vidual nations. The French Revolution exemplifies it. During 
this upheava! how much innocent blood was shed! How numer- 
ous were the offenses and crimes committed! The vast number 
of its victims and the great havoc it wrought made some think- 
ers like Joseph de Maistre characterize it as the work of Satan. 
And yet, in spite of all this, many beneficial results are ascribed 
to that revolution. The most important of these was its contri- 
bution to the removal of much misery in France by bridging 
the great chasm of social disparity and bringing all the people 
closer together. 

So it has always been in the lives of nations. The evil that 
is apparent in any occurrence is never permanent or absolute. 
There is ever maintained a certain degree of equilibrium in which 
the good counterbalances the evil. In the ledger containing the 
entries of all events, both good and evil, God traces His leading 
idea and develops it more and more splendidly, using man, even 
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the greatest sinner, as an agent to wield the recording pen. Even 
Satan, as Maritain says, may, at times, hold the pen, but he can 
neither obstruct nor distort God’s original theme.* 

God is so infinitely great that neither man nor devil is capable 
of changing His plan. Even when Satan exerts his mightiest 
efforts to undo God’s will, he is no more than a mere tool in the 
hands of the Almighty. Under God’s divine operation, all evil 
things are made to produce results that are good. 

Thanks to this divine action, not only is the human race pre- 
served from decay, but its development is stimulated towards 
perfection and its standard rises higher and higher in accord- 
ance with God’s purpose. 

Despite the fact that the present crisis experienced by man- 
kind is greater than any previous crisis known to us from his- 
tory, it cannot deviate in one single detail from the divine 
arrangement that Providence has established for the direction 
of the world. 

Unbelief and contentious antitheism will make religion take 
deeper root. Communism will accelerate the reconstruction of 
the social order along lines of equality and justice to all. 

Russia—the country where till quite recently differences in 
social rank were very pronounced, the country where religion was 
of a superficial character and bore the official stamp of a state 
institution—once her terrible days of trial are over, may become 
a state wherein piety and social justice will flower and fructify 
luxuriantly. 

Even at the present time a great religious revival is discernible 
in Europe and America. The need of God as the source of order 
and harmony is felt particularly among contemporary thinkers. 
Above all, the current of religion has caught in its tow the college 
youth of today. They are no longer satisfied with any banal 

* Jacques Maritain writes: 

“Joseph de Maistre judged the French Revolution to be satanic. He was 
too profound a thinker to conclude from this that we ought to work for the 
pure and simple effacement of the French Revolution from the great book 
of history. t folly! It is by the will of God and with His permission 
that this book is being written. Satan may, at certain moments, hold the 

, and at such times it is the part of cowardice not to see and not to call 
by its proper name the evil that is done; but it is the part of stupidity 
not to understand, as well, that through all possib!e disfigurements the line 
of realization continues, the text is divine and is still legible to the angels, 


a certain good great or small has been accomplished (if but a trifling one, 
what of it’ God has willed it).” (Religion et Culture, Paris 1980, pp. 32-33.) 
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system, any dull routine of conventional religion; rather, they 
desire to put their religious convictions into action, to mold their 
characters in accordance with the principles of Christ’s teach- 
ings and to base their actions upon those principles. A notable 
revival of religious life, especially in some countries, may soon 
be expected. 

Coincidentally with the religious revival, there is felt every- 
where the necessity for re-organizing the social order and basing 
human relations upon mutual esteem, equality before the law, 
and justice. 

Hence, we conclude that our view is justifiable and that there 
is no place for pessimism. 

Sursum corda! 

With the din and shock of battles still ringing in our ears, 
we move on to a new and happier period of history! 

Anprew 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


PLANS OUTLINED FOR N. ©. E. A. CONVENTION 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in the new Municipal 
Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo., on Wednesday te Friday, 
March 27, 28, and 29, 1940. The Association is welcomed to 
Kansas City by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, who has directed that all necessary arrangements be 
made for the convenience and entertainment of the large num- 
ber of Catholic educators who are expected to attend. 

The local committee on arrangements is as follows: Very 
Rev. Daniel H. Conway, 8.J., Rector, Rockhurst College, Chair- 
man; Very Rev. James N. V. McKay, Very Rev. M. D. Tier- 
ney, Rev. Charles A. Dibbins, Rev. B. J. Hale, Rev. C. B. 
Healy, Rev. John R. Hennessey. 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednesday, 
March 27, 10:00 A. M., in the Music Hall of the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

The Hotel Muehlebach, Twelfth Street and Baltimore Ave- 
nue, will be the official headquarters of the Association during 
the meeting. It is desirable that those who expect to attend the 
meeting and wish hotel reservations should make early applica- 
tion. 

All meetings will be held in the new Municipal Auditorium, 
which covers the entire block bounded by Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth, Central and Wyandotte Streets. The Auditorium 
is within easy walking distance of the hetel, theater, and shop- 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: Opening 
and Closing General Meetings, Music Hall; College and Uni- 
versity Department, Room 600; Secondary School Department, 
Little Theater; School Superintendents’ Department, Room 206; 
Parish School Department, Music Hall; Deaf Mute Section, 
Room 201; Blind Education Section, Room 203; Seminary De- 
partment, Room 501; Minor Seminary Section, Room 401. The 
Commercial Exhibit will be held in the arena, new Municipal 
Auditorium. This is convenient to all meeting rooms. 

Sisters from outside the diocese who desire to make reserva- 
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tions for the convention should write to Mother Simplicia, St. 
Teresa College, Kansas City, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL UNIT ORGANIZES 


The first meeting of the California Unit of the Secondary 
School Department of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was opened with Solemn Mass at Mission Dolores 
Church, San Francisco, Friday morning, November 24. His Ex- 
cellency Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, presided and welcomed the delegates who had come 
from all parts of California. The address of His Excellency is 
in the December 1 issue of The Monitor. 

At the organization meeting following the Mass, Rev. James 
T. O’Dowd, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, out- 
lined the history and purposes of the high school organization. 
He traced the gradual growth of the movement and the benefits 
that the California Unit would bring to Catholic education in 
that state. After the explanation of the By-Laws of the new 
organization, several delegates addressed the meeting, among 
whom were Rev. Patrick Dignan, Ph.D., Rev. Raymond Ren- 
wald, Rev. James King, S.J., Sister Lauretana, C.8.C., Sister 
Margaret Alacoque, Brother Ralph, F.S.C., Rev. Thomas 
Moran, M.A., Rev. Hugh Duce, 8.J., Brother Peter, 8.M. All 
the speakers enthusiastically endorsed the organization and 
called for universal cooperation. 

In the subsequent sessions there were many interesting and 
instructive addresses. Father James King, 8.J., Principal of 
St. Ignatius High School, gave a clear and stimulating paper 
on “The Objectives of Catholic Secondary Education.” He set 
down seven objectives of the Catholic high school when he said 
that the Catholic high school should aim to develop: (1) in- 
telligent Catholics; (2) spiritually vigorous Catholics; (3) cul- 
tured Catholics; (4) healthy Catholics; (5) vocationally pre- 
pared Catholics; (6) social-minded Catholics; (7) American 
Catholics. 

Miss Verna Carley, Ph.D., of Stanford University, in an 
address on “Vocational Guidance in the Catholic High School,” 
emphasized the necessity of teachers knowing the students well. 
She suggested a five-point program for the adequate guidance 
of pupils: (1) Know the child; (2) Know his ability; (3) Know 
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his disability; (4) Know the requirements of the vocations, 
professions; (5) Gather information about the various occupa- 
tions. 

On Saturday, Father Dignan, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, gave a brilliant ad- 
dress. (It will appear in a future issue of The Monitor.) The 
concluding papers of the convention were given by Father Vic- 
tor Bucher, O.F.M., Pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Oakland, 
who spoke on “The High School Religion Program”; by Brother 
8S. Edward, F.S.C., who spoke on “Education for Leadership”; 
and by Sister M. Cleophas, who spoke on “The Catholic High 
School and the Changing Aspect of Secondary Education.” 
Following each paper, there were lively discussions in which 
many teachers participated. 

The new organization selected the Rev. James T. O’Dowd, 
Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, as 
first Chairman. The Rev. Patrick Dignan, Ph.D., Superinten- 
dent of Catholic Schools, Los Angeles, was named Vice-Chair- 
man, and Brother S. Edward, F.S.C., of St. Mary’s College 
High School, Berkeley, was chosen Secretary. 

Father Benedict Blank, O.P., delivered the sermon, bringing 
the Institute and the High School Meeting to a close. Father 
Blank said in part: 

“The popular type of knowledge held today is that man must 
accommodate himself to his environment and man’s ideas must 
change with the times. Modern science, it is claimed, gives the 
explanation to the end of man. The educator today who goes into 
a classroom with religion permeating his whole view on life is 
doing the greatest possible good to the nation as a whole. From 
a civic point of view students should be brought to the knowl- 
edge of a Supreme Being and their obligation to this Being. We 
are the only ones who can educate boys and girls to continue 
the American principles of democracy and can bring back to 
this nation a respect and love of authority, a true, deep loyalty 
to our government, and we can continue on into future years 
the peace, security and spiritual freedom, which is the heritage 
of every American citizen.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM URGENT U. 8S. NEED 


The great deficiency in health facilities and medical care 
available for American youth demands an immediate nation- 
wide public health program, with Federal support and “on a 
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scale never before attempted in this country,” the American 
Youth Commission, of which Owen D. Young is Acting Chair- 
man, recommended November 26. 

The Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Department of 
Education, N.C.W.C., is a member of the Commission. 

Pointing out that every year millions of American youth 
suffer serious health handicaps, the Commission advocates the 
wide expansion of public recreational programs, both physical 
and nonphysical, and immediate steps to provide adequate 
medical care. The schools would assist by providing health 
education, regular physical examinations and physical training 
to all students, while agencies dealing with out-of-school youth 
would perform the same services among that group. The Com- 
mission warned, however, that the health problem is of such 
magnitude its solution cannot be left to the state and communi- 
ties alone. 

The statement given out by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, the Com- 
mission’s Director, indicated that a broad, national health pro- 
gram necessarily would cover the needs of all citizens, but that 
it must concentrate especially on helping the young, in view of 
the importance of having a healthy, clear-thinking youth popu- 
lation under war crisis conditions. The health recommendations 
of the Commission, which is comprised of national leaders in 
education, business and other major fields, is in line with its pro- 
posal that the Federal Government must inaugurate a special 
program of public work to reduce the vast number of unem- 
ployed youth. 

The Commission’s recommendations include care for indigent, 
support of Federal Government, public recreational programs, 
adequate medical care for whole population, methods of distrib- 
uting costs of illness. 

The Commission paints a dark statistical picture of health 
facilities available to youth. It quoted a survey of the United 
States Office of Education which showed that only 10 per cent of 
the college students had taken hygiene courses in either high 
school or college, and that probably no more than 6 per cent of 
all youths underwent annual physical examinations. 

The Commission also notes a finding of the National Health 
Survey, showing that, of the youths who were disabled for a week 
or more during 1936 by tuberculosis, pneumonia, appendicitis or 
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childbirth, 30 per cent had received no hospital treatment. And | 
even in the field of sports—as a health protective—the Commis- 
sion found many inadequacies. 

“Physical recreation,” it says, “is universally recognized as a 
vitally important means of promoting good health. Healthful 
recreation, both physical and nonphysical, is essential to assure 
sound mental adjustment to life, especially in the difficult period 
of adolescence and early adulthood. 

“But school athletic programs are still largely devoted to the 
intensive training of the few who are least in need of physical 
improvement. Camping tends to be restricted to youth in superior 
economic circumstances. There is a general lack of facilities for 
building and preserving a normal healthy physique, and the 
facilities that do exist are least available to the youth who are 
most in need of them.” 


EXECUTIVE BOARD FOR CITIZENSHIP GROUP APPOINTED 


The appointment of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean 
of the School of Social Sciences at the Catholic University of 
America; the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference, and 
Dr. Robert H. Connery, of Columbia University, New York, as 
members of the executive committee of the Commission on 
American Citizenship was announced recently by the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University 
and President of the Commission. 

It also was announced that Dr. Connery had been named 
Director of the Commission and Miss Mary Synon, prominent 
Catholic writer, appointed Editorial Consultant. 

The Executive Committee and officers of the Commission will 
have direct supervision of its program. The Commission is com- 
posed of more than 100 distinguished Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics. The work includes a statement of philosophical prin- 
ciples, a course of study for the Catholic elementary schools and 
text materials on civic education for elementary schools and 
colleges. While these materials are intended primarily for the 
Catholic school system, the development of the program is being 
watched with great interest by public school educators. 

For the promotion of the program a competent staff of edu- 
cators and authors has been organized. Among the groups who 
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are directly cooperating with the officers of the Commission are 
the faculty of the Catholic University of America, the Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Supervisors of Social Studies 
in Religious Communities throughout the United States. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE SISTERS OF LORETTO 


The Seventh Annual Educational Conference of the Sisters of 
Loretto was held at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo., on 
November 24 and 25. Approximately 290 Sisters, represent- 
ing 45 Grade Schools, 10 High Schools and two Colleges in 
Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri, attended. The main 
theme of this year’s conference was “Guidance of Youth,” sub- 
dividing itself, in the Grade School division, into a consideration 
of religion and music. 

‘Music held a conspicuous place in the entire Conference due 
to the fact that musical demonstrations in the General Sessions 
were the fruits of the music in the Grade Schools, In a sectional 
meeting of the grade school teachers a splendid paper on 
“Educational Values in Our Music Program” was read by one 
of the Sisters. In this were pointed out some of the numerous 
psychological and pedagogical contributions which music makes 
to the classroom—some of the fine possibilities afforded the 
teacher to develop the child physically, intellectually, emo- 
tionally and spiritually. Another inspiring contribution was 
given under the title “Are We United?” This paper enumerated 
instances of growth in unity and organization consciously felt by 
both teachers and pupils. Inspiration afforded by this sectional 
meeting, brought about the resolve to carry over the musical 
training on every possible occasion to social, civic, and church 
functions. 

At the General Session on Saturday morning the principal 
speaker was Rev. Gerald Ellard, 8.J., Ph.D., of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Marys, Kans. The element of song in the Mass was 
inspiringly and clearly described. Father Ellard showed the 
function of music at High Mass, pointed out what is fitting and 
proper in the selection of hymns for Low Mass, and lamented 
the dearth of suitable English hymns. 

The Conference opened with Solemn High Mass sung by 200 
boys and girls from the parochial schools. A schola of 45 boys 
chanted the Proper. The children, who have been following the 
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Ward Method for two years, gave proof of the excellence of | 
this method of teaching singing. The beauty of tone with which 
the children sang was probably the highlight of the rendition. 
Following the Mass, the first General Session convened. The 
enduring charm and appeal of Christmas Carols received renewed 
emphasis at this meeting, when 180 little boys and girls sang 
them with unusual feeling and expression. 

On the second day of the Conference another group of chil- 
dren entertained with a selection of Rounds. The session ended 
with Solemn Benediction sung by some 200 children. A luncheon 
for the delegates followed, enlivened by a two-act skit, “When 
Thousands Sing.” The aim of the skit was to plead for com- 
munal singing at Divine Service. The means of bringing about 
communal singing through training from early childhood was in- 
dicated not only in the dialogue, but also by the many elements 
of musical training which were included. In the Ward Method, 
all of these elements have been utilized—rhythmic training, orig- 
inal creative work, ear training, songs, etc. The use of tinted 
chiffon scarfs by the tiny tots for the rhythmic gestures added 
effectiveness to their melodies. 

Serious thought was given in planning the program, not only 
with a view to offering representative examples of the results 
of the past two years of Ward work in the schools conducted 
by the Sisters of Loretto, but also to emphasize to the fullest 
extent the contribution which music has made to the develop- 
ment of the alertness, attention, consideration and teamwork of 
the children. What was seen and heard at the Conference did 
not happen in a month, it was not “drilled on” since September, 
but it is the accomplishment of the Ward training which is given 
daily in Loretto Grade Schools. About 800 children were heard 
in these five features, during the two days. There was a deli- 
cacy, a clearness of words, from groups of 200, as perfect as one 
would expect from a small, select number. Responsiveness, qual- 
ity of tone, true intonation, clearness of attack, perfection of 
mobility and discipline were shown. The enjoyment aspect must 
not be overlooked, and facial expression, which carried convic- 
tion. It is with satisfaction that the Sisters note the results 
achieved by this method. They feel fortunate in having realized 
its fine pedagogical and psychological principles and to have 
definitely placed it in their curriculum. They are grateful that 
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someone has incorporated such fine principles and technique into 
a method of singing for our Catholic schools. No attempt is 
made here to give details of the work being done by these Sisters. 
It is merely suggestive of the training given through daily Ward 
classes, training which is so true and so thorough as to have made 
only two general rehearsals of the combined groups necessary. 
Unanimous approval and enthusiasm gave sufficient testimony 
to a success surpassing all expectations. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


First award in the Catholic University of America nation- 
wide Golden Jubilee Essay Contest, organized as a part of the 
Semicentennial Celebration, was awarded to Miss Mary Cath- 
erine Gorman, of Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Miss Gor- 
man receives $300 for her essay on “What the Catholic College 
Can Do in Cooperation with the Catholic University of America 
to Promote Christian Democracy in Our Country.” The second 
award of $200 was distributed among three contestants. They 
are: Miss Mary Margaret Dempsey, of Villa Madonna College, 
Covington, Ky.; Wanda Mae Corlett, of Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Los Angeles; and Sister Mary Dunstan, O.8.B., of Mount 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans. The contest was for 
all undergraduate students, either religious or lay, enrolled in 
any four-year Catholic college in the United States... . Com- 
pletion of the million-dollar building program of St. Vincent’s 
School for Boys, San Rafael, Cal., will soon be accomplished. 
Announcement has just been made of the awarding of the con- 
tract for the last unit, a $50,000 gymnasium. The modern insti- 
tution is a monument to the zeal and administrative ability of 
the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. P. McElroy, superintendent of the school 
and head of the CYO and Boy Scout activities in the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco. . .. The Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn, dedicated, December 10, the new $300,000 
parochial school of the Church of the Ascension, South Elm- 
hurst, N. Y., in the presence of 2,500 parishioners. . . . In recog- 
nition of his educational and literary achievements, Dr. Henry 
Francis Bauer, chairman of the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has been decorated by 
the French Government with the Silver Medal of crossed laurel 
and palm leaves. In addition, the French Government be- 
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stowed on him the title of Officer of the Academy in the Depart- 
ment of National Education at Paris. The decoration was 
conferred by Count Charles de Ferry de Fontnouville, French 
Consul General at New York. . . . Large cash prizes are being 
offered in the fifth annual national essay contest sponsored 
by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. The subject of the essay is “The Benefits of 
Democracy.” The contest is open to all high school students. 
Essays must be submitted not later than midnight February 22. 
For further details wire or write to Grace H. Davis, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the above organization, whose address is Broadway 
at Thirty-fourth Street, Kansas City, Mo. . . . Robert D. Hen- 
derson, of Austin, Texas, has been appointed a representative 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, with headquarters at Austin. 
. .. One hundred and thirty-six delegates from 40 colleges and 
20 high schools attended the fifth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Regional Unit, of the College and University Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, in Atlantic City. The 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Dean of St. Joseph’s College 
for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y., presided. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Chairman, the Rev. Charles 
J. Deane, 8.J., of Fordham University; Vice-Chairman, Mother 
Grace C. Dammann, of Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, New York; Secretary, Brother Emilian, F.S8.C., of the 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Pa.; Regional Representative 
on the Membership Committee, Mother Cleophas, of Rosemont 
College, Rosemont, Pa. The Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 
OS.A., President of Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., and Sister 
M. Cyril Aaron, of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., retained 
their offices as Regional Representative on the National Execu- 
tive Committee and Regional Representative on the National 
Membership Committee, respectively. . . . The Rev. Morgan 
Madden Sheedy, 86-year-old rector of the Cathedral of the 
Blessed Sacrament, is dead. The Most Rev. Richard T. Guil- 
foyle, Bishop of Altoona, officiated at the funeral, which was 
attended by the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
and the Rt. Rev. Alfred Koch, Archabbot of St. Vincent’s Abbey, 
Latrobe, Pa. Father Sheedy had observed the sixty-third anni- 
versary of his ordination recently. He was born in County 
Cork, Ireland, October 8, 1853. He studied at St. Coleman’s 
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College and at Maynooth and was ordained in Pittsburgh. A 
noted writer, he founded, in 1895, St. John’s Quarterly, the 
name of which he changed to The Altoona Monthly in 1912. 
He was a frequent contributor to Catholic magazines. As a 
trustee of the Catholic Summer School of America, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y., he maintained interest in the organization he helped to 
found. He was first president of the Summer School. . . . Sister 
Mildred Knoebber, O.8.B., professor of Sociology at Mt. St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans., and Executive Secretary 
of the National Catholic Conference on Family Life, is to spend 
a Sabbatical year in Washington, beginning the next semester. 
This will bring her nearer the center of operation, enabling her 
the more conveniently to fill her official position in the Confer- 
ence. .. . The semi-annual meeting of the executive committee 
of the Pennsylvania Catholic Educational Association was held 
recently at Scranton with Rev. John J. Featherstone, superin- 
tendent of schools in the Scranton diocese, presiding. Father 
Featherstone is president of the state organization. The associa- 
tion is composed of members of Catholic educational units in the 
elementary and secondary fields and institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Pennsylvania. Educational trends and policies were dis- 
cussed and analyzed at the meeting. Looking forward to the an- 
nual convention, which will be held in Philadelphia the latter 
part of April, the executive committee selected “Teacher Train- 
ing’ as the theme of the convention. . . . Many congratulatory 
messages were received at Webster College on the occasion of the 
two-day Seventh Annual Educational Conference of the Sisters 
of Loretto. A cablegram from Rome was sent by Mrs. Justine 
B. Ward of the Ward Method of Music, of which Webster Col- 
lege is a center in the United States. Telegrams and letters 
came from three members of the Hierarchy, Governors of three 
States, two Mayors, and from many other friends in Alabama, 
New Mexico, Missouri, Colorado, Texas and California. The 
Conference was attended by 250 Loretto Sisters from four States 
with about 25 members of the clergy present each day. Mass 
was celebrated by the Most Rev. Christian H. Winklemann, 


Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, on the final day. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Church in Rural Life, by David Edgar Lindstrom. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: The Gerrard Press. Pp. 145. Price, $0.85. 

This volume by Dr. Lindstrom, Associate Professor of Rural 
Sociology at the University of Illincis, is not totally unlike other 
manuals on rural life that have appeared. But it has this un- 
usual feature—it emphasizes throughout what the rural church 
may do for the farm population. 

The author uses the term “rural church” in the sense of the 
rural church generally. It is not surprising that, as a sociologist, 
and even quite aside from religious teaching in the matter, he 
should see a real weakness in the existence of many sects or 
divisions in the rural church. 

There are a number of statements in the book to which church 
people may well give heed. For instance, Dr. Lindstrom says 
(p. 104): “Probably the most significant trend in rural organi- 
zation in the last 50 years has been the moving of group life out 
of church activities in the community—a sort of secularization.” 
Again we read (p. 30): “Farm organizations and cooperatives 
have become widespread in America. Can they continue without 
the influence of the church? In the present situation it seems 
they must, for they cannot embrace the church: under the pres- 
ent administrative set-up of churches, they must ignore the 
churches.” Presumably the author again has in mind here the 
deplorable divisions in the church. 

Dr. Lindstrom points out that there is much in rural life that 
concerns ethics, and adds that it is for the church to teach the 
ethical mode of conduct in a given situation. This, he insists, 
the rural church does not always do. Thus he states (p. 40): 
“The church in many quarters has ‘tolerated’ an immoral and 
unethical system of business practices, because many who profit 
from that system have been the mainstays of the church. Fre- 
quently landlords, the farm operators in the higher economic 
levels, and the most successful business men have supported the 
church. Some of them have urged that an exploitive system of 
tenure is no concern of the church, that low wages paid to cotton 
pickers, higher interest charges to those having to borrow be- 
cause they needed the money, were things outside and apart 
from morality and a Christian way of life.” This is a serious 
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indictment. It has been heard before regarding some church 
groups. The author adds, and no one can fail to agree with him 
when he says it: “Insofar as the church has condoned unfair 
practice in the economic institutional life, it has failed to fulfill 
the true mission of the church.” 

The Church in Rural Life is well written, and there is much 
useful information in the unpretentious looking little volume. 
The contents show the following chapter headings: The People 
and the Land; Groups in Rural Life; The Institutions in Rural 
Life; Farmers’ Organization; Government and the Farmer; The 
Farmer and His Community; The Impact of Rural on Urban 
Life; Significant Trends Affecting Rural Life. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the author does not refer 
to the supernatural side of the church. At the same time it 
might be well to recall that the supernatural and the natural 
go hand in hand, that supernatural grace operates through the 
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Background of Modern Nations, by C. H. McClure, Ph.D., 


Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. Wright, Ph.D. Chicago: Laid- 

law Brothers, 1939. Pp. 512. 

This background story of modern peoples by Dr. McClure of 
the State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, Mr. Scheck of 
the public schools of Rochester, and Professor Wright of the 
Department of Education at the University of Indiana should 
prove a very acceptable interpretation and summary of history 
for pupils in the intermediate grades of the public schools. It is 
interesting, readable, standardized in vocabulary with aides for 
pronunciation, fitted with picture rather than Mercatorian maps, 
cleverly illustrated, and replete with suggestions as to problems, 
activities, exercises and books for the children’s reading. The 
tone is broad, and the general theme is the story of peoples 
rather than of kings, dynasties, and wars. 

In a coverage from Egypt to Mexico, the story must be frag- 
mentary and based upon the highlights, the heroes of the past, 
and the rise of peoples with their entrance into the hostile fel- 
lowship of historic nations. No compiler would have selected his 
material in exactly the same way, or laid his emphasis the same, 
nor would he agree with all impressions of men and countries 
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and movements. Yet the chapters arranged according to a unit 

plan conform with the generally accepted American view of the 

past and history’s contribution to current world affairs. 
Ricuarp J. PuRCcELL. 


Our Life Today, an Introduction to Current Problems, by Fran- 
cis L. Bacon and Edward A. Krug. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1939. Pp. xxii+-657. 

Doctors Bacon and Krug of the Evanston, IIl., schools and of 
Leland Stanford University in Our Life Today have compiled 
an introduction to the social sciences in the high school which 
honestly lives up to its selling preface. With considerable can- 
dor, reasonable detachment, and old-fashioned liberalism, this 
manual developed out of classroom practice sets forth the 
characteristics, problems, and difficulties of American democracy 
and American contemporary life with no attempt to solve them 
but in such a way as to enable the pupil to see how they have 
arisen and to challenge his mind for an attack upon them. 

No pupil, and for that matter no teacher, can peruse the work 
without stimulation and acquisition of information, without pride 
in our democracy which has managed to survive war and depres- 
sion, and without a realization of how barren our soil would 
prove to the seeds of the continental philosophies of autocracy. 
Indeed one might catch the thought that inflation is our greatest 
danger in view of the tables showing the enormous increases 
in the federal debt, the growing deficits in peace time, the in- 
creased per capita indebtedness, the declining gold-value of the 
dollar, the static unemployment figures of about ten million, 
grain production at less than cost, and eternal demands for every 
form of relief and bonus-allotments. Even war cannot endanger 
democracy as speedily as inflation, and one may doubt as to 
which is the more controllable. At all events, each unit in this 
little volume offers food for thought, and no doubt the bibliogra- 
phies at the end of the units will conjure up more difficulties 
for teachers who may insist dogmatically upon solutions for the 
ills and difficulties of the time instead of seeking an intelligent 
approach to their consideration. 

Four chapters deal with the pupil and his school, the rise of 
public education, teamwork in school and in local life, conduct in 
school, outside activities, types of examinations, the organiza- 
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tion of schools, public support of education, and allied topics. 
The authors rightly point out that school boards rarely have 
a representative of labor or of agriculture to contribute to their 
counsels; and they might have added that boards of education 
and superintendents with fascistic powers are usually confined to 
the dominant economic, racial, and religious groups. Blanks 
for teaching applications in tax-supported schools still demand 
the applicant’s religious profession or preference except in cen- 
ters where the so-called religious and racial minorities are artic- 
ulate because of weight of numbers or capable leadership. 

A second unit treats of the family and its relation to the state 
and to the local community. The dangers to home-life are 
stressed, and particularly divorce which has a relativity to mar- 
riage of one in six and has doubled per capita of the population 
since 1900 with probably no great reduction in informal separa- 
tions. Again it is noted that, despite their wealth and their 
youth, American cities have been slow to eliminate slums, of 
which some in our industrial centers would compete in disease 
and dirt with those of Europe. Labor is treated in three chap- 
ters: the rise of occupations, the factory system, the develop- 
ment of farm machinery, the mechanization of factory, home, 
farm, and office, specialization in employment, skills in seeking 
work, unemployment, union organizations, strike within the 
ranks of labor, prevention of accidents and the like. 

A half dozen chapters consider the individual’s relationship to 
the 3,000 counties, 20,000 townships, innumerable unincorporated 
hamlets, and 3,200 cities with stress on their forms of govern- 
ment, services, protection, political weaknesses, administration 
of law and justice (some of which few high school teachers 
are going to comprehend), criminology, rackets, and traffic en- 
forcement. Another unit deals with state government, with a 
recognition of the primary importance of the individual state in 
the American system as it has existed. In general, too little 
emphasis in civic books is placed upon the state and state sov- 
ereignty and the constitutional relationship of state and federal 
governments. After all it is the state which is in immediate 
contact with the individual from the time (if one may say so) 
his parents took out a marriage license until his representative 
files for his burial permit—be it as to his education, trade, pro- 
fession, housing, police protection, health, insurance, liberties, 
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right or privilege to vote, religious freedom, and so forth, in- 
definitely. 

Again there is a good survey in a few chapters of national 
government, party life, and especially of the Supreme Court 
which must be free if our system of government be not changed 
fundamentally and if minorities be sufficiently protected. Some 
attention is given to attempts to change or modify our capitalistic 
system, the demand for economic security, let us hope without 
infringement upon liberty, and international affairs and co- 
operation. 

Everything is suggested in such a volume. A great deal can 
be learned by a mere reading. Thorough study of these pages 
under a competent teacher should make pupils think, question, 
argue, and take sides in an intelligent fashion. And in the social 
sciences so much depends upon the teacher—the breadth of his 
mind and the latitude of his learning. 

Ricwarp J. PURCELL. 


Complaint and Reform in England, 1436-1714. Arranged with 
introductions by William Huse Dunham Jr., and Stanley Par- 
gellis, Assistant Professors at Yale University. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xxxv+925. Price, $4.00. 
"The works of the great authors of this period of reform and 

revolution—or at least excerpts therefrom in books of readings— 

are available even for class use; but this is not true of the writ- 
ings and criticisms of lesser men and of lesser books whose 
contemporary influence may have been large indeed. As an 
instance there is cited Hakluyt’s essay on overseas expeditions 
which, though not printed until 1877, was seen in manuscript 
at least by Queen Elizabeth and her Mr. Secretary Walsingham. 

This exquisitely printed volume, illustrated from originals in the 

Bodleian and the British Museums, is intended for college stu- 

dents quite as much as for scholars and general readers who 

recognize the importance of this era in the construction of a 

modern, democratic and liberal England and in its foundation of 

English civilization in America. Moreover, it is gratifying that 

the work is dedicated to Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale 

University, the recognized authority on English history of the 

seventeenth century under whom the writer was once privileged 

to study. 
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Aside from an obvious prejudice in favor of this Complaint 
and Reform in England, I found pleasure in scrutinizing the 
contemporary map of the world in 1671, the views and maps of 
London, and the cuts of Parliament in session with Elizabeth 
and at Laud’s trial—cuts which suggest monastic and ecclesias- 
tical origins of the chamber. Of social and economic lore, of the- 
ories false and farseeing, of religious views and tenets, of classes 
and class distinctions, of trade and its expansion, of schemes 
to improve the condition of the poor and to repress sturdy 
beggars, of observations on men of all sorts of work from appren- 
tices to practitioners of chirurgery, of notes on architecture and 
discourses on schools and schoolmasters and their general refor- 
mation even in Scotland whose educational system was to have 
such an influence upon American colonial education—there is 
a wealth of information. Pamphleteer Nedham, a man of chang- 
ing zeals in politics and creed, offered, in 1663, his useful con- 
siderations about schools including a modern lamentation: “Tis 
the salary which makes schools and learning flourish. Chi ben 
paga, ban impara, says the Italian. The conscience of doing 
public service and satisfaction of discharging one’s duty is not 
a sufficient recompense for the toil of teaching. In courts of 
law and equity no under-clerk or inferior officer’s place but may 
vie, for the profits of it, for the fairest pension of any public 
school. Ministers themselves who instruct us to expect future 
rewards, yet without a fair present maintenance should fall into 
the contempt of the vulgar and their labours prove ineffectual. 
And this is the case of the schools; no employment more publicly 
useful, none more toilsome and painful, yet no one more slighted 
even to reproach, no one less rewarded or regarded. ’Tis a great 
scandal to the nation, and certainly as great a grievance (if 
rightly considered) that no one sort of men are greater sufferers 
in this kind than schoolmasters.” 

Of the fifty items composing the volume one reader depending 
upon his personal interests may turn to Earl Cowper’s “Impar- 
tial History of Parties” (1714) and another to the “Present 
State of Religion” as seen by the upper chamber of the convoca- 
tion of Canterbury (1711). A constitutionalist may turn to 
Molyneaux’s (later bishop of Chichester) “Libel of English 
Policy,” or Fortescue’s “Governance of England” or Smith’s “De 
Republica Anglorum” or Philodemius’s “Original and End of 
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Civil Power” or the “Historical Account of the Rise and Growth 
of the West India Colonies.” 
Ricuarp J. Purce. 


Maud, edited by Richard Lee Strout. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. xii+593. Price, $3.50. 

Here in the form of a diary, written between 1881 and 1895, 
are delightful views of American life and manners in and about 
Cairo, Illinois; Chicago, St. Louis, Mobile, and other smaller 
towns in the south and west. The author of these pages had the 
habit of keeping a journal. Without any idea of publication she 
confided her opinions and the expressions of her emotions to 
the secret security of her journals, confidences that begin during 
her high school years, and stop suddenly just before marriage. 

I. Maud Rittenhouse (I. stands for Isabella) wrote in her reso- 
lutions for New Year’s Day, 1882, “To try to talk sense, be 
entertaining, and never sit around like a stick at any little gath- 
ering.” Her lively comments always make sense; never fail to 
be entertaining. Maud’s father was a successful business man 
of Cairo. Everything about him seems to have been large—his 
success, his family, his house, his relatives, his group of friends 
and associates. A great deal of the original value of his daugh- 
ter’s diary is in its descriptions of Cairo life; the occupations, 
diversions, business ventures, the social and political bent of its 
inhabitants. Floods come in yearly succession to disturb the 
people. When the turbulent waters of the Mississippi begin to 
rise, Maud writes: “Oh, I long to be a man and go out there and 
work.” When danger is past, life takes on a calmness, with- 
out complaints or regret. Cairo becomes a reality before the 
reader—its streets, architecture, churches, gatherings; its culture, 
plays, musicals, lectures. Even the street cars come off the 
tracks. Maud writes of all this with delightful liveliness. 

Maud’s progress through high school is told with elaborate 
detail. An old phase of American educational methods is made 
very much alive here. Methods of teaching, programs of studies, 
what teachers did, the procedure of examinations, wrangling 
over marks, cramming for senior examinations, ambitions of 
teachers or students, preparations for graduation exercises—all 
are told with the sprightly clearness of Maud’s pen. Some of 
the teachers are vividly etched: Miss Ford, Miss Risely, Miss 
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Pattison, and especially Professor Bigley. Poor chap! He had 
to make all the final decisions in this feminine world of school 
and study. Maud’s general average for graduation was 95. She 
did not lead the class. 

Later in life, after her father’s fortunes had felt the shrinkage 
of difficult days for business, Maud becomes a school teacher. 
Her experience will stir the sympathy and broaden the smiles 
of those who remember the days of their first weeks in front of a 
class. For the quick benefit of those readers who will decide to 
turn to this section at once, here is a suggestion. Begin to read 
on page 478; the time is September, 1889. Maud’s ambitions, 
her hopes, dreads, anguish, failures, puzzles, partial success, and 
final triumph as a teacher and disciplinarian will afford hearty 
laughter that does not exclude sympathy for her in her struggles. 
The gem of her experiences is related for October 19. The class 
is worse than unruly. Miss Stephenson, “a prime disciplinarian,” 
comes quietly into Maud’s classroom. She is small and dainty. 
For fifteen minutes she “takes charge.” Both Maud and the 
children learn a new lesson, one never forgotten. Modern edu- 
cation, with its pampering procedure, needs a spark of the old 
routine of Miss Stephenson’s method. Results were permanent. 

No review can convey the rich variety of Maud’s mind and 
emotions.. At the end of the five hundred and ninety-three pages 
of this journal, attentive readers will have only one complaint— 
the book is not long enough. It may be interesting to know that 
Maud is still alive. Her diary has been edited with skill and 
humor (a quality Maud had and valued) by Richard Lee Strout, 
her son-in-law, who is Washington correspondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


8. RANKIN. 
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